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Radios, Record Players, Sports Equipment, 
Reference Libraries, etc. 

All available as prizes through the Alberta Tuberculosis 
Association’s 1950 Essay Contest. Subject: 

FIFTY YEARS FIGHTING T.B. 

All classes from Grades 7 to 12 inclusive are eligible, 
as a class project. Teachers will find this Contest helpful 
in stimulating interest and knowledge of better health 
practices. 

CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER 22nd 

Judges will be Dr. W. H. Swift, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Dr. G. R. Davison, Di¬ 
rector of Tuberculosis Control, Alberta Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health, and Mr. E. C. Ansley, 

General Secretary-Treasurer, Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 

HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR KIT? 

Literature and information was mailed to schools during October. 
If you have not received yours—write: The Contest- Editor, Alberta 
Tuberculosis Association, 340 - 7th Avenue W., Calgary. 

(Enntrat apnnaorpb by 

The Alberta Tuberculosis Association 
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Christmas Seals Fight Tuberculosis 
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It’s not what you earn that counts ... IT IS 
WHAT YOU SAVE! And not necessarily how much 
you save... but how regularly you save! A consistent 
plan of saving is the best and most sensible investment 
you can make for YOUR future! 

The Alberta Government Treasury Branches are 
maintained for the convenience of Alberta's citizens. 
Here you will find competent andcourteous service in 
all matters relating to money transactions. 

BB TREASURY 
iS BRANCHES 
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Editorial 


CLARENCE SANSOM 

C larence sansom, the 

twenty-second president of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 

1943-44, and one of the great lead¬ 
ers in education in Alberta and in 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
died suddenly in Calgary on Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1950. At the Annual 
General Meeting, 1949, Dr. San¬ 
som was made an honorary mem¬ 
ber of the Association, the first to 
receive this award. 

By Richard J. Needham, asso¬ 
ciate editor of The Calgary Her¬ 
ald. 

“By the world’s terms, Clar¬ 
ence Sansom was a failure. So was 
Socrates. Clarence Sansom failed 
to win fame or power because, like 
Socrates, he was not willing to 
play the game according to other 
people’s rules. He played it ac¬ 
cording to his own rules of humility, integrity, and personal loyalty. 

“For such men, the world of authority and wealth has no use what¬ 
soever. In an earlier time, he would probably have been killed or exiled. 
In these times, superficially more civilized, he was simply bypassed. 
Many people regarded him as an eccentric, an odd sort of person who 
didn’t claim to know all the answers, or indeed any of them. He was a 
seeker after truth, not a proclaimer thereof, and in that sense had 
nothing to contribute to the society in which he lived—nothing, at 
least, which that society was disposed to accept. 

“He used to come into the office sometimes and chat with the 
editors of The Herald about this thing or that. He never argued with 
us, he just asked questions, but such shrewd and penetrating ones that 
they forced us—much against our will—to re-examine our own beliefs. 
We always knew, after he wandered off with his little black suitcase, 
that we had been in the presence of a first-rate mind. 

“I often wondered how much happiness Clarence Sansom got in 
life: not much, I sometimes thought. But I don’t believe worldly happi¬ 
ness was important to him, any more than worldly success was. Duty, 
honesty, and kindness concerned him more. He was a good and wise 
man: in his particular way, he was a great man. But few people knew 
it, and I’m sure he never did.” 



CLARENCE SANSOM 
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By G. C. Paterson, member of the Lethbridge City School Board. 

“I first knew of Dr. Sansom back about 1915, and when a little later 
on, I met him and got to know him, there developed within me a deep 
respect for his learning, his diligence, and his integrity of mind. 

“To play his full part required years of sacrifice in effort, and years 
of study and training in the great universities of this continent. But 
with his learning he continued to play his full part in the great school of 
everyday affairs. He helped in no small way to shape the history of this 
province. His views exerted a profound influence outside his own pro¬ 
fession. His opinions were honestly conceived and fearlessly expressed. 
He set a high standard that very few have attained. The province of 
Alberta is a better place in which to live for his having lived and labored 
here.” 

By F. J. C. Seymour, president of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

“Alberta education and educators have lost a great and worthy 
spokesman in the passing of Dr. Sansom. His public statements con¬ 
cerning educational problems of the day have been closely followed by 
public and educators alike. The candor and bluntness with which he 
stated his views were typical of his intellectual honesty in analyzing any 
issue before him. From his retirement, he fought valiantly and well for 
the cause of education, as indeed he had throughout his life. One did 
not need to share his views in order to acknowledge the deep conviction 
which threaded its way through his philosophy of education. 

“From the relative obscurity of retirement, Dr. Sansom came for¬ 
ward time and again to champion the educator and education. The 
preparation and presentation of the A.T.A. Brief to the Massey Com¬ 
mission was a work of high calibre, matched only by his Grade X Survey 
Test Research. The latter, only recently completed, stands as the single 
objective evidence available to those trying to compare educational 
achievement of the past with the present. During our last Annual 
General Meeting, he came forward again to attack The County Act 
in its implications for education in this province—an address which in 
its clear and ruthless logic brooked no contradiction. 

“The Alberta Teachers’ Association has profound reason to treas¬ 
ure Dr. Sansom’s memory as an educator, as a classroom teacher, and as 
a fellow-member of our organization. It is not very often that we will 
have a champion of greater stature.” 

By Edward T. Wiggins, president of the Canadian Teachers’ Feder¬ 
ation. 

“The passing of Dr. Clarence Sansom marks the close of the career 
of a truly great man but death can never efface and time can never de¬ 
stroy the monuments to his greatness that will live on in the hearts and 
minds of his students and all those with whom he had contact during his 
years of service to the cause of education. 

“For personal fame and the plaudits of the crowd no man could care 
less. He was a seeker after truth and when his search led him athwart 
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the opinions of those placed high in authority he wavered not a whit. 
Of him the poet may well have said: 

‘He holds no parley with unmanly fears; 

Where duty bids, he confidently steers.’ ” 

By A. G. Andrews, secretary of the Alberta School Trustees’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“School Trustees throughout the province will mourn the passing 
of Dr. Sansom, late director of the Faculty of Education in Calgary. Dr. 
Sansom’s memory will be revered by trustees because of his unfailing 
desire to cooperate and understand the viewpoint of school boards. 

“He was a regular reader of the Alberta School Trustee and con¬ 
tributed a number of very worthwhile articles to the magazine. His 
criticisms were fair, outspoken, and enlightening.” 

By Charles E. Peasley, Medicine Hat, president of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, 1922-23. 

“Speaking as one of the so-called big four, I think Dr. Sansom was 
a ‘big four’ in himself. That no man is indispensable is, I suppose, a fact, 
but one wonders at a time like this. Certainly he rendered our organiz¬ 
ation and education in general a noble service and he will be a big man 
who fills the gap.” 

By A Colleague. 

“Dr. Sansom’s contributions to his profession were many and 
varied. He was a member of the Provincial Executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association during those stirring years in the thirties when 
the continuous contract, automatic membership, professional status and 
pension plan were secured. For two years he was president of the organ¬ 
ization. His research studies as reported in the magazine set a standard 
for. statistical reporting unique in professional journals in Canada.” 




Our President's Column 


N OW THAT the fall conventions 
have been completed for another 
year, we may review at greater 
leisure, the problems posed and the 
solutions suggested. New ideas, new 
inspirations, and new frustrations will 
continue to emerge from our indiv¬ 
idual reflections on classroom tech¬ 
niques, curricula, teacher-training, 
and professionalism. Perhaps it is 
this eternal challenge, this continuing 
involvement of theory and practice 
which attracts in the beginning, and 
holds to the end, our finest teachers. 

Curriculum Revision 

Interesting controversy continues to 
develop from discussions of recent re¬ 
visions of our school curricula. Con¬ 
troversy is not in itself new, since it 
has gone hand in hand with change 
down through the ages. What is new 
is the spirit in which teachers and 
educators have approached the prob¬ 
lem. There is abroad a keener dis¬ 
position to weigh any and all propo¬ 
sitions for Curriculum revision; an 
anxiety to appraise the adequacy and 
basis of renovations in course philos¬ 
ophy and structure. 

One very large body of opinion 
holds that our lag in social, as con¬ 
trasted with our surge forward in 
technological development, should be 
laid very largely at the door of antiqu¬ 
ated courses in our schools. This sec¬ 
tion has had some considerable influ¬ 
ence in building school curricula in 
late years. 

Another group of educationists 
have an equally firm conviction that 
the fault in educational philosophy of 
the pragmatic-flavored approach is 
that it does not recognize the funda¬ 
mental, unchanging nature of educa¬ 
tional objectives; that there is too 
much concern with activity for its 
own sake, and too little thorough 
understanding of what education 


should and must accomplish. Whether 
the two groups are any closer to¬ 
gether is problematical. On the other 
hand, teachers and students alike, are 
in the centre of the tug-of-war. It is 
unlikely that the two groups will be 
able to convince each other, because 
of the difficulty of thorough objective 
appraisal of what either approach ac¬ 
complishes. 

Out of the welter of writing on the 
subject comes the thinking of those 
charged with the responsibility of 
building our curricula. It is natural 
that with the type of curriculum heing 
prepared in Alberta, that we have 
lengthy, scholarly expositions of the 
philosophy and methodology involved 
in the revised outlines. There may be 
some reason no doubt that this treat¬ 
ment is justified for any except those 
teachers of lengthy experience and 
considerable professional training. 
There could be reason for grave con¬ 
cern when such course outlines are 
placed in the hands of inexperienced 
or poorly qualified teachers. Undoubt¬ 
edly, erudite writings on the subject 
of educational philosophy may only 
serve to further confuse the search 
for basic objectives. 

A minority group, just lately warm¬ 
ing to the fray, has been urging what 
amounts to a reversal of viewpoint 
and procedure. They stated, with 
some diffidence, that a fundamental 
mistake was made in introducing the 
Enterprise technique some years ago; 
that the same error is about to be 
repeated in our newest course re¬ 
visions. Their point is, that planners 
have tried to implement techniques, 
and philosophy, conceived under opt¬ 
imum conditions of plant, equipment, 
teacher-load, and teacher-training. It 
would be more realistic and rather 
more honest, they argue, to recognize 
that these limiting factors militate 
most serevely against any real hope 
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for ultimate success with such pro¬ 
grams. This same group is concerned 
with the long term effect on a teaching 
staff faced on every hand with an ex¬ 
panded and enriched program, and on 
the other hand, with increasingly 
heavy enrollments, inadequate staff, 
and antiquated plant. 

Curriculum vs. What Is Taught 

We would suppose that it is quite 
generally accepted that the acid test 
of any program of studies for schools 
is to be found in its application to the 
classroom. Perhaps it should be quite 
as generally accepted that there is a 
dearth of objective evidence as to how 
well any of our past programs trained 
for their avowed goals. To this extent 
the introduction of major revisions in 
the philosophy behind our courses 
cannot be said to be bom of conclus¬ 
ions stemming from actual results. 
One might not be too far from the 
truth in suggesting that they are opin¬ 
ions only—sincere enough—but still 
opinions. 

The answer to all of this is rather 
obscure. On one hand we have those 
who feel that a complete course should 
be outlined by our provincial curricu¬ 
lum authority, and on the other hand 
we have those who feel that a course 
of minimum essentials only, should be 
outlined, with provision for accredit¬ 
ation of those schools competent by 
reason of plant, equipment, staff, and 
other factors to expand and enrich 
from bare essentials. The present 
viewpoint expressed through our 
courses seems to feel that if sufficient 
latitude is provided for inclusion or 
exclusion of the outlined material 
content, all needs will be served. 

New Curriculum for Junior High 

Many teachers will be surveying 
with mixed feelings the recent changes 
in the Junior High School Program. 
Block-programming as it is called 
poses some serious administrative, as 
well as classroom, problems. Presum¬ 
ably there are advantages which at 


least outweigh the disadvantages of 
such content approaches. 

There is an apparent intent to de- 
emphasize a degree of departmental¬ 
ization present in some of our junior 
high schools. Whether this intent is 
justified will be debated at length for 
some time to come, and unfortunately, 
debated with little more than sub¬ 
jective opinion to support the argu¬ 
ment one way or the other. Part, at 
least, of the stand taken by the plan¬ 
ners, is that better outcomes may be 
expected where teachers meet fewer 
students during each school day. This 
is, of course, the situation in any one- 
room rural school, but that may be 
pursuing the analogy to the extreme. 
However, if the proposal has merit, it 
has no more than the persistent cry 
for reduction in the size of classes. 
Removal of areas of specialization 
from the junior high school will not 
produce any better teaching than that 
being done today. The effect of 
spreading a teacher’s interest and re¬ 
sponsibility over several subject or 
block areas will be to increase the 
preparation load, and to remove little 
or none of that already being borne. 
In the absence of any extensive and 
authoritative research in Alberta 
schools to prove or to disprove the 
merits and shortcomings of depart¬ 
mentalization, major changes in that 
direction are largely speculative in 
nature. 

We are being asked to attempt new 
courses and new organization on a 
tentative basis. Our opinions are 
being invited as to the actual applica¬ 
tion of these revisions in the class¬ 
room and in the school organization. 
It is incumbent on all affected to 
assess and evaluate to the best of their 
ability and in the light of their indiv¬ 
idual and collective philosophies. Fur¬ 
ther than that, it is urgent that we 
make certain that our reactions are 
expressed to our curriculum planners. 
It is only thus that the gap between 
theory and practice can be effectively 
narrowed. 
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Mr. Casey Threatens 

EDITORIAL 
The Calgary Herald 

W E DON’T want to read into the 
words of Hon. Ivan Casey, 
provincial Minister of Education, 
any more than he really says; but his 
speech to the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation in Calgary last Thursday 
certainly sounded to us like a threat. 

“If criticism of teacher training 
continues,” said Mr. Casey, “better 
relations between the teachers and 
the Department of Education are go¬ 
ing to be difficult to maintain.” 

Now what did Mr. Casey mean by 
that remark? Did he, for example, 
mean to imply that teachers in this 
province have no right to express 
their views on the kind of training 
provided for teachers? If he did, 
then we suggest the best thing for 
him to do is resign right away, and 
make room for some other minister 
who believes in freedom of speech. 

It is insufferable that any group, 
and particularly teachers, should be 
subjected to this veiled blackmail by 
a Minister of the Crown. Things 
have come to a pretty pass when 
citizens of Alberta are told that if 
they know what is good for them 
they will stop criticizing the govern¬ 
ment. If Mr. Casey doesn’t like the 
criticism, that’s just too bad; perhaps, 
instead of muttering dark threats, he 
might do better to investigate and see 
whether the teachers’ complaints have 
any merit. 


the Teachers 


Speaking for ourselves, we think 
they have a good deal of merit; but 
that is really neither here nor there. 
The essential fact is that the teach¬ 
ers, like any other group of citizens, 
have a perfect right to say anything 
they please—short of libel—about 
any aspect of provincial policy. They 
also have the right to make com¬ 
plaints without being exposed to 
threats of unspecified vengeance 
from Edmonton. Mr. Casey cannot 
take their rights away. 

Could it be that Mr. Casey was so 
incensed, and so unthinking, because 
some of the criticisms struck home? 
Could it be that he, and the staff of 
his department, are privately aware 
that something is wrong with the 
method of training teachers, and that 
Mr. Casey hates to know that the 
teachers themselves can see the 
weaknesses? 

Perhaps, on the other hand, it may 
be that the Alberta government— 
Mr. Casey included—has become so 
convinced of his own infallibility 
that the slightest whisper of criticism 
drives it into a righteous frenzy. 
Either way, Mr. Casey’s foolish 
words are ill suited to a supposedly 
responsible public official, and the 
best solution all round would be for 
Mr. Manning to insist that his Min¬ 
ister of Education either retract 
these words or get out. 











Fiscal Independence of 
Local School Systems* 

Research Division 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Washington, iD.C. 


T HE prevailing policy in the Unit¬ 
ed States has kept the local ad¬ 
ministration of schools separate from 
other governmental functions. This 
is accomplished through setting up 
the board of education as a separate 
corporation. In the majority of the 
cities the local board of education 
enjoys the right to levy taxes, to make 
a budget, and in every other particu¬ 
lar control and administer a system 
of public education. 


The Policy of Separate School Ad¬ 
ministration Has Been Established 
Legally 


The legislatures of the several 
states, in establishing systems of 
public education required by consti¬ 
tution, have created or designated 
local units of government to repre¬ 
sent them in administering details. 
Usually special subdivisions of the 
states have been created, endowed 
with corporate life, and granted 
power to maintain and operate public 
schools wholly independently of the 
municipal corporations or other local 
governmental units covering the 
same geographic areas. Less frequent¬ 
ly legislatures have employed existing 
municipal bodies as their agents for 
this purpose. In such cases munici¬ 
palities have been given various 
degrees of responsibility, ranging 
from complete control of educational 
matters to a few routine ministerial 


_,__s Commis¬ 
sion. THE STRUCTURE AND AD¬ 
MINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., the Commission, 1938. Chap¬ 
ter II. “Local School Administration,” 
p. 41-72. 


Efficiency in Administration Has 
Resulted from the Separation of 
School and General Municipal 
Administration 

The question has arisen as to 
whether it is advisable that those 
portions of our state educational 
systems which are located in cities 
be in a greater or a lesser degree 
combined with general municipal ad¬ 
ministration . . . Certain city school 
systems have been controlled in some 
measure by municipal authorities. It 
has been inevitable in such circum¬ 
stances that controversies have 
arisen concerning the extent of such 
municipal power, and the division of 
authority between school and city of¬ 
ficials. These contentions have 
sometimes gone into the courts, and 
four or five hundred such cases have 
been appealed to the highest legal 
tribunals. From the decisions of the 
courts in these cases there is avail¬ 
able today an authoritative record 
which furnishes a pertinent and im¬ 
portant illumination of the problems 
under consideration. 

Court Decisions Have Favored 
Separate School 
Administration 

The history of litigation on the 
whole favors the separate adminis¬ 
tration of education. In a few in¬ 
stances public education has pro¬ 
fited through its connection with 
municipal government, and in a few 
cases city officials have used their 
power of control to protect the best 
interests of education from mal¬ 
administration of school authorities. 
In the great majority of cases, how¬ 
ever, educational efficiency has suf- 
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fered through its association with 
city government. Dissension and 
strife have almost inevitably follow¬ 
ed in the wake of educational control 
by municipal authority. Where edu¬ 
cation has been placed under the 
control of city officials, they have 
tended to regard matters of public 
education as a municipal affair, 
losing sight of the fact that public 
education is a function of the state 
and that the city is its limited agent. 
General municipal officers tend to 
forget that they have no inherent 
power over education and that with¬ 
out legislative sanction they have no 
more right of control over schools 
than school boards have over cities. 
Municipal charter provisions come to 
be regarded as sup¬ 
erior to the general 
state educational law; 
municipal authority as 
superior to the right of 
the state. Where limit¬ 
ed controls have been 
given to cities, the 
tendency has been to 
extend them, usurping 
authority given by the 
law to school authori¬ 
ties. A ministerial duty 
of levying a tax legally 
requested by school 
boards has sometimes 
been extended illegally to control the 
uses and expenditures of the funds 
collected. Power given to city coun¬ 
cils to approve or disapprove total 
budgets has been used as a warrant 
to dictate the purchase of items of 
supplies, the selection of school sites, 
the planning and erection of school 
buildings, and the policies of employ¬ 
ment or dismissal and the salaries of 
individual members of the non¬ 
professional or teaching and super¬ 
visory staffs. Mere location of public 
school systems within municipal 
boundaries, though without a legal 
connection with the municipalities, 
has led certain cities to attempt to 
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control the powers and properties of 
the independent educational authori¬ 
ties. Throughout the history of this 
litigation, municipal authorities have 
with impressive frequency played a 
role of opposition to educational de¬ 
velopment; they have traditionally 
taken the part of restriction, curtail¬ 
ment, and reluctant performance of 
educational duty. The record shows 
exceedingly few instances of muni¬ 
cipal governments taking a position 
of leadership in promoting the wel¬ 
fare of education. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that where 
litigation has arisen, the courts have 
most frequently held that education 
is a function of the state and that in 
the local administration of schools 
the board of education 
representing the state 
is supreme. 

One of the most 
fundamental con- 
siderations with respect 
to the local adminis¬ 
tration of schools re¬ 
lates to the control of 
the financing of this 
governmental service. 
It is easy to argue that 
in any locality there 
is a limited fund avail¬ 
able for the support of 
all government and 
that each phase of governmental 
service should come before a central 
body to make its claims and to re¬ 
ceive that allocation of funds which 
can be justified in the light of the 
cost of all government . . . 


If the personnel in the school 
system, both professional and non¬ 
professional, is to be maintained on 
a highly professional basis and with¬ 
out reference to party affiliation or 
allegiance, then the board of educa¬ 
tion must control its own finances. 
In most of the other divisions of 




municipal government it is accepted 
practice to use positions in the 
public service as instruments of 
political patronage. Indeed, freedom 
from partisan political interference 
in the schools is most certainly 
guaranteed by the fiscal independence 
of the board of education. 

Education Is a Unique Function of 

Government in Our Democracy 

The argument for the separation of 
school administration from the other 
functions of government is based 
upon the concept of the unique 
function of education in American 
democracy. The Am¬ 
erican form of govern¬ 
ment stands or falls as 
the people act intelli¬ 
gently with respect to 
public affairs or fail in 
their responsibilities as 
citizens. The only 
sound basis upon which 
to maintain an intelli¬ 
gent citizenry is 
through education. If 
the schools are subject 
to partisan political 
control, there is no as¬ 
surance that a fair 
consideration of com¬ 
mon social and govern¬ 
mental problems will 
be presented to children and to youth 
as an important part of their educa¬ 
tion. If schools become the agency 
through which any particular pro¬ 
paganda advocated by any section of 
the population is promulgated, then 
democracy is doomed. 

The Fiscally Independent Board of 

Education May Levy a Tax or 
Determine Its Budget within 
Certain Limits 

The most common practice in the 
United States provides that the board 
of education shall have the power to 
levy taxes in support of education. 
Variations from this procedure are 


found where the board of education 
is permitted to propose a budget to 
be met by the general fiscal authority 
so long as it does not exceed a cer¬ 
tain percentage of the total revenue 
available, or where the board of 
education is limited in its expendi¬ 
tures to the money accruing from the 
levying of a particular tax rate on 
the taxable property within the 
school district. This latter practice 
has been fairly successful in a num¬ 
ber of American communities. It suf¬ 
fers, however, from a distinct limi¬ 
tation. As the necessary progam of 
education is developed, the extent of 
the program and its 
cost tend certainly to 
increase out of pro¬ 
portion to the total 
population, and possi¬ 
bly out of relation to 
the returns which may 
be expected from local 
property taxes. The 
people may be willing 
to devote a larger per¬ 
centage of their total 
budget for public af¬ 
fairs to education. 
They should have op¬ 
portunity to record 
their will in this mat¬ 
ter. When a tax rate 
which once seemed 
sufficient proves inadequate, the 
people should be permitted to vote an 
additional tax for the program of 
education which they consider 
essential. 

Fiscally Independent Boards of Edu¬ 
cation Have Not Been 
Extravagant 

It has sometimes been proposed 
that the granting of fiscal independ¬ 
ence to boards of education will re¬ 
sult in waste and extravagance, that 
men and women chosen for this most 
important governmental service will 
develop such enthusiasm for the ser¬ 
vice which they represent that they 
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will no longer give proper considera¬ 
tion to the resources of the people 
or to the other responsibilities which 
they must bear. This disaster, if it 
may be considered such, has not oc¬ 
curred in those cities in which the 
board of education enjoys fiscal in¬ 
dependence. Indeed, a careful study 
of the cost of education under the 
two forms of control indicates that 
the fiscally independent boards feel 
their responsibility to the people as 
certainly as do the general fiscal au¬ 
thorities who determine the budget in 
other cities. The cities with fiscally 
independent boards of education do 
not spend more for 
education than is 
spent in cities under 
the other form of con¬ 
trol. The argument for 
fiscal independence 
does not rest upon the 
possibility of securing 
more generous support. 

Fiscal independence is 
necessary in order that 
the board of education 
may discharge its re¬ 
sponsibility to the people 
and in order that parti¬ 
san political considera¬ 
tions may not enter to 
destroy the efficiency 
of the school service. 

There may be added to the argument 
for fiscal independence the desirability 
of relieving those who serve on boards 
of education from the necessity of 
arguing the case for education before 
a general fiscal body that is little 
interested in education and that all 
too frequently acts unintelligently 
with respect to the program proposed 
by the board. Continuity in the de¬ 
velopment and maintenance of the 
educational program is much more 
certainly guaranteed where the 
board of education has full control. 
In the reverse case the school pro¬ 
gram may be greatly handicapped 
by the whims, the eccentricities, or the 


political maneuvers of the members 
of a city, county, or other local 
board of estimate and apportionment. 

The General Fiscal Authority, in 
Determining the School Budget, 
Assumes Responsibility for 
School Policies 

Where the control by the general 
municipal fiscal authority is complete 
and final, the board of education is 
unable adequately to discharge its 
functions in the local governmental 
organization. The program of edu¬ 
cation in any community is in very 
significant fashion determined by the 
budget adopted by the 
board of education. If 
kindergartens are to 
be maintained as a 
part of the school 
system, provision must 
be made in space, in 
personnel, and in 
equipment and supplies 
for this service. If 
home economics 
courses are to be offer¬ 
ed in the junior and 
senior high schools, it 
will be necessary to 
estimate with great 
care the number of 
pupils to be provided 
for," in order that 
specially equipped rooms and 
specially prepared teacherls 
may be made available in these 
schools. If significant physical exj- 
aminations are to be given to school 
children, calculations must be made 
with respect to the time that must be 
required from doctors and nurses, 
the space to be made available, and 
the supplies and equipment neces¬ 
sary. If music is to include oppor¬ 
tunities for choral work, for in¬ 
struction in band and orchestra, and 
for individual or small group instruc¬ 
tion, estimates of cost must be de¬ 
veloped and provision made in the 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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The Need for English Grammar 


T IS obvious that good English, 

clear, intelligible speech and writ¬ 
ing, is fast disappearing, and to all 
thinking people this is a matter of 
grave importance. Language, our 
means of communication, is a precious 
possession, and it cannot be replaced 
by the jargon of specialists or by the 
mumblings of illiterates. It is natural 
and inevitable for our language to 
change, but it will be unfortunate if 
change leads to chaos. 

What can be done about the situa¬ 
tion? Is it possible to teach good 
English? 

At the present time there are two 
main schools of thought on the subject 
of teaching English. To the first school 
our language is something that can be 
acquired solely by use: a child learns 
to speak and write correctly by follow¬ 
ing good models. To the second and 
older school our language is some¬ 
thing that must be acquired through 
hard work, and this hard work in¬ 
cludes the learning of certain rules. 
This second school of thought is not 
very popular with modern educators, 
largely because of their misunder¬ 
standing of its aims and methods. 

For a long time the average English 
teacher went about his job with the 
aid of a book called An English Gram¬ 
mar, a volume usually produced in 
school every afternoon. This book con¬ 
tained a series of rules for writing, 
rules for which little or no explanation 
was given. It regarded English as a 
language like Latin or Greek, an in¬ 
flected language, and talked about 
dative and vocative and ablative cases 
with a joyful disregard for the fact 
that English does not really have such 
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M. H. SCARSILL 
Assistant Professor of English 
University of Alberta 

cases. Students were compelled to 
“analyze” sentences for no given 
reason, to learn parts of speech, regu¬ 
lar verbs, irregular plurals, and so on. 
And English grammar was made into 
an illogical and frightening mass of 
confusion. But even at that, most stu¬ 
dents managed to write good English. 

Then came the reaction. With the 
development of the new science of 
philology there arose a more enlight¬ 
ened attitude to languages in general. 
Scholars realized that languages 
change and that all languages do not 
conform to the same “rules.” Scholars 
pointed out that what was slang yes¬ 
terday is often good English today 
and, conversely, that what was good 
yesterday is often an archaism today. 
They maintained that the older gram¬ 
marians had taken too much upon 
themselves in trying to say what was 
“correct” and what was “incorrect.” 
Thus there grew up a new school of 
grammarians who said that it was the 
duty* of grammar not to prescribe but 
to record and explain. “Usage” would 
prescribe what was good and what was 
bad in English. Let the grammarian 
be content to record and explain usage. 

Unfortunately, with every reaction 
there is excess. And that excess is 
making itself felt today in the sphere 
of English teaching. The doctrine of 
usage was adopted by educators who 
did not understand it, and they pro¬ 
ceeded to attack formal grammar with 
vigour. They seized upon the word 
“usage” and raised the cries, “Every 
man his own usage! Language is the 
affair of the individual, away with the 
rules.” And so grammar was frowned 
upon because grammar had once been 
too daring and had based its daring on 
a misconception of its function. 
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Now people are wondering if things 
have gone a little too far. Little Willie 
establishes his own usage in language, 
and, as a result, his teachers cannot 
understand him. And more than this. 
Little Willie cannot understand his 
teachers, and he is compelled to turn 
to neolithic pictographs, the comic 
strips, for his entertainment and to 
misinformed “digests” for his instruc¬ 
tion. Is this what was meant by the 
doctrine of usage? 

The doctrine of usage is based upon 
the realization that speech is not a 
purely individual creation. Our lan¬ 
guage is a means of communication of 
wishes and opinions, and communica¬ 
tion implies the presence of a listener 
or of a reader. If there is to be com¬ 
munication in this way, there must be 
agreement about its form. Usage in 
language is a kind of contract, a con¬ 
tract accepted by myriads of minds, 
and the basis of this contract is mu¬ 
tual understanding. As our language 
has grown, certain conventions have 
been established and accepted because 
they lead to mutual understanding. It 
has become a convention that plural 
nouns are followed by plural verbs, 
that a phrase performing an adjec¬ 
tival function accompanies a noun and 
not a verb. It is a conviction, based on 
the growth of English, that the plural 
of goose shall be geese, whereas the 
plural of house shall be houses. Per¬ 
haps one day we shall prefer uniform¬ 
ity and use a plural gooses. Correct 
usage may accept this form of the 
plural, and the man who says geese 
will be laughed at. The grammarian 
will not object; he will merely record 
the fact. Yet the fundamental princi¬ 
ple will remain unchanged: there will 
still be a need for agreement in usage. 
At one point, however, not only the 
grammarian but all thinking people 
will object, and that will be when 


change seems like to produce misun¬ 
derstanding. We have reached that 
point now. 

The present situation can be stated 
in a few words. There is an accepted 
usage of the English language, and, 
on the whole, it is good. Are we to 
abide by it or not? If we are to abide 
by it, then we must teach it. Nobody 
can spell by instinct; nobody knows 
the meaning of a word unless it is ex¬ 
plained to him; nobody can punctuate 
unless he realizes that English punc¬ 
tuation is based on grammar; and no¬ 
body can learn grammar unless he 
learns the accepted usage of English 
together with the reasons for that 
usage. I do not advocate a return to 
the old system of teaching grammar, 
although that was not without value. I 
do suggest that correct usage be 
taught, that the accepted names of the 
grammatical functions behind the 
usage be taught, and that the history 
of our language be taught. Without 
the teaching of correct usage, illustra¬ 
ted from the best authors and speak¬ 
ers, we can have no uniformity. With¬ 
out the use of the accepted names of 
noun and pronoun, etc., we cannot 
understand how and why it has 
reached its present state of richness of 
vocabulary and of ease and accuracy 
of expression. If we explain why a 
thing should be done in a certain way, 
students will easily see how to do it. 
It was the teaching of English gram¬ 
mar wn.iout explanation that caused 
trouble. 

Such a teaching of English will not 
fill our classrooms with youthful nov¬ 
elists. Style cannot be acquired solely 
by following correct usage. Formal 
language teaching will not make a stu¬ 
dent into a Shakespeare, but it will en¬ 
able him to write clear English, and 
that is one admirable quality which he 
can share with Shakespeare. 


"I hope the time will not be long before the financial circumstances of the 
country enable us to recognize that teachers are at least as valuable as lawyers." 
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In actual educational practice it is necessary to choose a 
practical middleground somewhere between the extreme 
traditional and the ultra-progressive. 

The Pendulum Swings Too Far 


WILLIAM B. RAGAN 
Professor of Education 
University of Oklahoma 

T HE reluctance of the public in 
general and of public school ad¬ 
ministrators in particular to accept 
changes in educational procedures, 
which have long been advocated by re¬ 
formers in education and which have 
been successfully inaugurated in some 
school systems, can be attributed in no 
small degree to the tendency of edu¬ 
cational theorists to indulge in either 
-or thinking. In an effort to 
sharpen the issue, it has been made to 
appear that only two alternatives 
exist, where in reality there is usually 
a third choice which represents a 
point on a scale somewhere between 
the two extremes. 

The early advocates of progressive 
education in this country made no ef¬ 
fort to find a happy medium. Instead, 
the theory was “do the opposite of 
what is being done and you will be 
right.” Recognizing this tendency, 
John Dewey, in one of his recent 
books, has warned against opposing 
one extreme position with another. 
“Mankind,” says Dewey, “likes to 
think in terms of extreme opposites. 
It is given to formulating its beliefs 
in terms of either-ors, between which 
it recognizes no intermediate possi¬ 
bilities.’^ 

Many leaders in education are 
recognizing the need for harmonizing 
the real values inherent in traditional 
education with those sought by the 
advocates of reform. Olsen insists that 
both the traditional school and the 
progressive school have certain limi¬ 
tations and proposes the “community 
school as the best medium through 
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which a higher synthesis of educa¬ 
tional values may be achieved.” 5 Cas¬ 
well warns students of elementary 
education against “setting up in op¬ 
position to each other values which 
really should be complementary.” 1 
Mead and Orth suggest the “transi¬ 
tional school” as a medium through 
which the two theories “may be 
reconciled without either, of necessity, 
supplanting the other.” 4 

In practical school situations the 
teacher seldom finds it necessary to 
choose between the extreme tradition¬ 
al point of view and the ultra-progres¬ 
sive point of view found in educational 
literature. In actual practice most 
teachers will find it necessary to 
choose a practical middleground some¬ 
where between the two extremes. The 
remainder of this section is devoted to 
an analysis of the extreme points of 
view with regard to several important 
educational issues and an effort to 
find the practical middleground be¬ 
tween these extremes. 

Some Examples of Either-Or 
Thinking 

1. Because the old school placed a 
premium on docile obedience by the 
child it does not follow that the child 
must be given complete freedom to do 
as he pleases in the new school. Free¬ 
dom and self-direction are achieved 
gradually as the child learns to substi¬ 
tute self-imposed controls of behavior 
for adult control. This places more ra¬ 
ther than less responsibility for gui¬ 
dance on the teacher. A balance be¬ 
tween freedom and guidance is neces¬ 
sary at every stage of the child’s de¬ 
velopment. 
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2. Because the teaching of subjects 
comprised the major portion of the 
traditional school program it does not 
follow that the teaching of subjects 
needs to be eliminated entirely in the 
modern school. Many schools have 
developed programs which provide for 
unified activities for a part of the day 
and direct teaching of subjects during 
the remainder of the day. Usually the 
experimental phase of the instruction¬ 
al program receives greater emphasis 
in the lower grades and the direct 
teaching phase receives greater em¬ 
phasis in the upper grades of the 
elementary school. What is needed is 
a balance between these two phases of 
the instructional program which takes 
into consideration the maturation 
level of the child. 

3. Because the methods used in 
the traditional school placed em¬ 
phasis on abstract, meaningless drill 
to the exclusion of all efforts to help 
children understand what they were 
expected to learn, it does not follow 
that drill must be entirely eliminated 
in the new school. Rather, under¬ 
standing needs to come before drill 
and opportunities for use in meaning¬ 
ful situations is preferable to isolat¬ 
ed, abstract drill. 

4. Because the curriculum of the 
traditional school overlooked the pur¬ 
poses, interests, and needs of chil¬ 
dren and emphasized adjustment to 
the status quo, it does not follow that 
the new school must be so com¬ 
pletely absorbed with the purposes 
and interests of children that it 
neglects the equally important factor 
of the culture. It is only through 
interaction with the culture that 
self-realization is possible. 

5. Because the program of the 
traditional school made little or no 
provision for the development of 
creative abilities of children it does 
not follow that the modern school 
must eliminate all necessity for con¬ 
forming to group standards. Lee 
and Lee state, “not all school activi¬ 
ties either is or should be creative. 


Rather, every phase of school life 
should give a greater or lesser 
amount of opportunity for it.” 3 

6. Because the instructional pro¬ 
gram of the traditional school was 
completely planned in advance by 
subject-matter specialists it does not 
follow that the curriculum of the 
modern school must be made on the 
spot by each teacher and his group 
of pupils. Not a planned curriculum, 
not a planless curriculum, but a 
planning curriculum is needed. 

7. Because textbooks were the 
mainstay of the instructional pro¬ 
gram in the traditional school it does 
not follow that textbooks must be 
entirely abandoned in the modem 
school. As Lee and Lee state, “A 
good series of texts often represents 
the best work of a lifetime of several 
outstanding educational experts and 
the editorial staff of the publisher. 
Certainly they do have much to 
offer. ” 3 However, textbooks no 
longer constitute the only instruc¬ 
tional material available in the ele¬ 
mentary school. Supplementary 
books, pamphlets, excursions, radio 
programs, all forms of visual aids, 
maps, charts, globes, and many forms 
of first hand experience are avail¬ 
able in the better elementary schools. 

8. Because the competitive mark¬ 
ing system and unintelligent use of 
standardized texts served to entrench 
traditional instructional practices it 
does not follow that all tests of 
academic mastery must be eliminated 
in the modern school. A comprehen¬ 
sive, continuous, and cooperative 
system of evaluation of all phases of 
growth is indispensable to adequate 
guidance in the elementary school. 

9. Because the formal report cards 
sent to parents by the traditional 
school gave an inadequate picture of 
what was happening to the whole 
child it does not follow that written 
reports to parents must be abolished. 
Comprehensive written reports, deal¬ 
ing with all phases of child develop- 

(Continued on Page b2) 
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Standardized Tests 
in High Prairie 


J. G. WOODSWORTH 

T THINK that we’ll test all pupils 
this month to see if they’re up to 
standard, the administrator said im¬ 
pulsively, as he pondered on ways 
and means of assessing educational 
progress in his area. And tested they 
were. Grade 8 was poor in spelling, 
arithmetic was weak in grade 5, the 
grade 1 pupils had an average I.Q. 
of 92, Miss Brown’s grade 3 class was 
weak in all fundamental skills (“I 
must get after that teacher,” he 
thought), etc. Averages were noted 
and filed, the scored test papers were 
stacked away in boxes in the office 
(just in case the administrator wish¬ 
ed to refer to them again), and 
teachers settled back into the routine 
of teaching after the brief disturb¬ 
ance of test administration. 

Is this a picture of a standardized 
testing “spree” in your community? 
If so, what is wrong with the picture 
from the point of view of modem 
educational trends? By discussing 
briefly standardized testing pro¬ 
cedures as currently structured for 
the High Prairie School Division, the 
present writer purposes to answer 
this latter question. 

All testing is based on norms or 
averages. There is no getting away 
from this basis of test construction. 
Intelligence tests measure a child’s 
mental ability in relation to the mean 
of 100; achievement tests in the skill 
subjects measure attainment in terms 
of grade norms (i.e., average attain¬ 
ment on a given test for a particular 
grade). Every child in school, every 
adult in the world of work, is being 
compared with other persons around 
him concerning mental alertness, per¬ 
sonality traits, physique, and nu¬ 
merous other attributes. Always, the 



basis for comparison is “what is 
usual,” “what most people are like,” 
“what is ‘acceptable.’ ” It is realistic, 
then, to keep in mind certain “stan¬ 
dards” when dealing with children 
educationally. But is it realistic for 
our administration to premise his plan 
for testing on an “up to standard” 
basis? Not if modern psychological 
findings with respect to individual 
differences are accepted by educators. 
Such a basis has its roots in the now 
outmoded pedagogical idea that every 
child is a failure academically if he 
does not come close to or exceed an 
average “mark” in grade work “re¬ 
quirements” as defined by curriculum 
makers. Too frequently, also, such a 
basis for testing throughout a school 
division is used as a means of com¬ 
paring achievement levels of pupils 
in different schools—an odious 
approach to teacher evaluation which 
usually does not take into considera¬ 
tion varying socio-economic back¬ 
grounds of the communities con¬ 
cerned. 

The High Prairie School Division 
testing program is carried out with 
one major objective in mind: the 
appraisal of individual pupil achieve¬ 
ment in relation to individual capa¬ 
city. Averages are used only as 
orientation points to assess relative 
retardation or acceleration and the 
bearing of such status on instruc¬ 
tional needs. This emphasis is nothing 
new in education; but it is an em- 
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Standardized Testing Schedule 

High Prairie School Division No. 48 

Effective September, 1950 


Grade Name of Test 

Time to Administer 

1. Detroit Beginning First Grade Intelligence. 

(Form A) 

Basic Reading Test: Fun With Dick and Jane .. 

...Previous to start of school 
or first 10 days of Sept. 
...When reader is finished 

2. Basic Reading Test: Friends and Neighbors .... 

...When reader is finished 


3. Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability .October 

(Alpha A) 


Basic Reading Test: Streets and Roads.When reader is finished 

Progressive Arithmetic Test .Nov. 13-17 

(Primary, Form A) 


4. 

Pro^rpssivp "RpsHiTig 


(Elementary, Form A) 


5. 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability . 

(Beta A) 

- October 


(Elementary, Form B) 


6. 

Progressive Achievement Test . 

(Intermediate, Form A) 

-May 14-18 

n 




(Beta B) 






(Intermediate, Form B) 

Occupational Interest Inventory, Intermediate... 

.At- teacher’s discretion 

9. 

Progressive Achievement Test . 

(Intermediate, Form C) 

-Nov. 13-17 

Io7 

SRA Primary Mental Abilities (Ages 11-17) ... 
Kuder Preference Record, Form BB . 

- October 

-At teacher’s discretion 

TT7 

Progressive Achievement Test . 

-Nov. 13-17 

(Advanced, Form B) 


12. 

“Pick-Ups” (i.e., newcomers or other students 
who have missed the high school testing 
program) 


phasis which is too frequently lost 
sight of by school administrators and 
teachers alike. We are too prone to be 
unduly worried about the grade 4 
pupil whose reading achievement 
measures at the grade 3 level, for¬ 
getting that our grade 4 norms are 
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derived from grade placement figures 
scattered both above and below the 
“average” mark. 

Another point arising from the re¬ 
mark of our hypothetical adminis¬ 
trator lies in the unplanned, sporadic 
nature of testing which it implies. 
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There is no indication of a regular 
testing schedule which will result in 
cumulative data for each child. The 
following standardized testing 
schedule, currently operative in the 
High Prairie School Division, will 
illustrate for the reader one plan 
by which such necessary cumulative 
information may be gathered year 
by year concerning pupils in any 
administrative area. 

A lengthy explanation of this 
schedule is not appropriate here. 
However, a few of its salient features 
may be noted. 

1. With the exception of one test 
at the end of the elementary 
school period (grade 6), all tests 
are scheduled at the beginning 
of the school year. The emphasis, 
then, is on their diagnostic use in 
the school months that lie ahead. 
Our administrator was concerned 
only with measuring achievement 
and gave no thought to how 
teachers might use the scores 
obtained. 

2. Several intelligence tests are 
given throughout the total school 
period, so that as the child pro¬ 
gresses from the first grade to 
high school adequate checks on 
the accuracy of his first rating are 
assured. 

3. The selection of tests is not static, 
i.e., tests which teachers find of 
little value diagnostically, or tests 


whose norms seem distorted for 
the area, may be replaced in 
future yearly schedules. 

4. Data from the tests serve both 
instructional and guidance needs. 
All results are recorded on in¬ 
dividual cumulative record forms 
kept in the schools and test papers 
are retained in these folders. 

5. The administering, scoring, record¬ 
ing, and interpreting incident to 
standardized testing is teacher 
centred; i.e., teacher comprehen¬ 
sion of basic psychometric and 
psychological concepts is en¬ 
couraged as part of the division’s 
total inservice training program. 
Such, in brief, is a picture of the 

contribution of standardized testing 
to information gathering in the 
modern educational scene. It is a 
valuable contribution. The educator 
who attempts to guide children with¬ 
out adequate information is as much 
guilty of quackery as the medical 
doctor who attempts to diagnose and 
prescribe without scientific analysis. 
Great caution must be exercised, of 
course, in interpreting data derived 
from such a schedule and to keep 
them functional (not relegated to 
storage boxes immediately after the 
testing period). The carefully kept 
and frequently consulted cumulative 
record card becomes an educational 
necessity in this process. 


Fiscal Independence of Local School Systems 


(Continued from Page 13) 

budget which will enable the school 
administration to carry forward this 
part of the educational program. And 
so for every other service to be 
rendered by the school system. When 
the budget is determined by a gen- 
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eral fiscal authority, the policies 
which prevail in the school system 
are also determined by this body. If 
the board of education is to accept 
responsibility for the development of 
the local school system, then it must 
have the determination and the con¬ 
trol of its own budget. 
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Collective Bargaining 

GORDON WILKINSON, Representative 
Trades and Labor Congress, Calgary 


T HE MAIN points developed in the 
group through discussion were: 

1. The need for an understanding of 
the principles of -collective bargain¬ 
ing. 

2. The need for the ability to rec¬ 
ognize how collective bargaining may 
function successfully. 

3. The need for having every mem¬ 
ber of the Association know that the 
problems of the Association are the 
problems of the individual members. 

4. The acceptance by the members 
of the Association that the actions of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
must be definite and vigorous, and 
that close cooperation with school 
trustees is possible and desirable in all 
fields except salaries, in which field 
mutually acceptable agreements must 
be made through negotiations. 

5. The need for an interchange of 
ideas among the members of the 
teaching profession, and with the 
members in other provinces. 

There is an old saying that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” and 
this may be applied to the field of 


collective bargaining. But there is a 
feeling of security when a collective 
bargaining committee knows its rights 
when meeting with school trustees to 
discuss salaries and other problems. 
It was also agreed that the well-tried 
practices in collective bargaining are 
best and, if followed, will prevent any 
serious mistakes by negotiating com¬ 
mittees. 

It was agreed that collective bar¬ 
gaining must be continued year after 
year. The teacher is faced with still 
rising costs in living, and with the 
desire to raise the status of the pro¬ 
fession in order to attract superior 
individuals into teaching. The school 
board may have an economy program 
or an overambitious building program, 
or an inherent reluctance to spend 
money on schools. In some cases, 
boards simply want to keep tax rates 
down. 

The group agreed that teachers 
should be familiar with the principles 
and policies of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, and should accept their 
responsibility in all matters of collec- 



One of the groups at the Banff Workshop discussing the principles of collective bar¬ 
gaining with Consultant Gordon Wilkinson, who is shown in the centre of the picture. 
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tive bargaining. Policies established, 
after careful consideration, by major¬ 
ity vote must be accepted and sup¬ 
ported by the teachers as a whole. To 
them, the main consideration should be 
the success of the Association. 

Much discussion took place relative 
to the most effective type of negotiat¬ 
ing committee. Some members of the 
group felt that some committees were 
too weak; others knew of committees 
that were too dogmatic. It was agreed 
that negotiating committees should be 
strong and vigorous, hut that this 
strength and vigor would be more ef¬ 
fective against a background of teach¬ 
er cooperation in community affairs 
and of interest in school matters other 
than salary negotiations. 

It was generally agreed that: 

1. the other activities of the work¬ 
shop, correlated with a study of col¬ 
lective bargaining, would lead to a 
better understanding of the principles 
and policies of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, 


2. the continuation of the workshop 
for the exchange of ideas was a 
“must”; and, with the spread of this 
project to other provinces, there would 
result better public relations so neces¬ 
sary to the improvement of the teach¬ 
ing profession, 

3. it has been amply demonstrated 
that the strength of the Association 
would be increased by expansion into 
fields which would awaken public in¬ 
terest in the position of the teacher 
in our society. 

No resume of the study which took 
place at the workshop regarding the 
subject of collective bargaining would 
be complete without reference to the 
contribution of Kenneth A. Pugh, 
chairman of the Board of Industrial 
Relations of the Province of Alberta. 
Ken’s opinions on, and his clarifica¬ 
tion of, The Alberta Labour Act, as it 
applies to teachers were of inestimable 
value to the approach to many prob- 


YOUR ROLE IN UNESCO 
A Personal Message to Canadian Teachers 
I take this opportunity to appeal to the school teachers of 
Canada to do all in their power to make UNESCO’s work known 
and to contribute to it. Ours is a time of decision: decision as to 
whether mankind shall live in a world organized for peace and 
ready mentally and morally to live in peace. 

This cannot come about unless we educate our children so 
that they understand how to become members of a world community 
of nations. Hence the immensely important role that teachers have 
to play in the work of UNESCO. 

I do not ask you to incorporate some external doctrine, 
however excellent, into your class work; I ask you, in cooperation 
with your National Commission for UNESCO, to do all you can to 
shape both your formal teaching and the community life of your 
schools so that the children may receive in twentieth century terms 
the education that I know you would wish for them: an education 
fitting them to grow up both good Canadians and good citizens in a 
world that understands the purposes of peace. 

JAIME TORRES BODET 

Director-General 

UNESCO 
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The Recruiting and 
Retaining of Teachers 

E. T. WIGGINS. President 
Canadian Teachers' Federation 

H OW to get teachers ... the best 
way to ensure a larger supply of 
good teachers is to pay larger salaries 
. . . The whole plan stands or falls on 
the ultimate earning power of the 
teacher; but that alone is not the com¬ 
plete way. Salaries, alone, with 
other conditions remaining as they 
are, will not- solve the teacher 
shortage ... In some Canadian 
provinces there are today two policies 
operating in regard to teacher 
recruitment and retention: one is a 
long-range policy and the other, a 
short-range, stop-gap, make-shift, 
emergency policy. 

Long-Range Policy 

By the long-range policy, which will 
eventually solve the teacher-shortage 
problem, I mean a plan of careful 
screening of applicants to the profes¬ 
sion, further rigid screening after 
these applicants have begun their 
training, and exactly the same status 
in regard to success or failure as that 
held by the faculties of medicine, law, 
or engineering . . . The long-range 
plan must also provide for more at¬ 
tractive working conditions. Central¬ 
ized schools with all their attendant 
benefits to pupils also provide much 
greater attraction to the prospective 
teacher. The tiny, isolated, one-room, 
rural school has lost its power of ap¬ 
peal to those seeking a career. 

Screening Process 

The screening process need not be 
difficult to administer. It should begin 
in the final year of high school . . . 
The banks will not hire a boy or 
girl to enter the figures in your pass¬ 
book if his principal says that the 



applicant is not suited for the work. 
The airforce refused to hire a civilian 
kitchen-assistant who could not secure 
his principal’s recommendation. But 
what authority or trained personnel 
passes judgment on the (personal) 
qualifications of the men and women 
who will mould the lives, the inter¬ 
ests, and almost the very destinies 
of your children? 

In Alberta ... a plan of screening 
is being considered . . . not all candi¬ 
dates in our Faculty of Education are 
successful in their examinations . . . 
The universities, the normal schools, 
the practice-teaching classrooms — 
these are the places where failure, as 
it must to some, should come. 

Transition Period 

It is obvious that a period of tran¬ 
sition must occur. That is the place of 
the short-range policy, but we must be 
sure that the short-range policy does 
not become the long-range practice. 
High salaries and more attractive liv¬ 
ing and working conditions will in a 
short time bring the law of supply and 
demand into operation . . . and (when 
they do) the inefficient teacher will be 
retired. 

Emergency Measures—Tolerated 
But Not Condoned 

But we must staff the schools in the 
interim, and to do this it may be neces¬ 
sary to adopt emergency measures. 
Bursaries, payment of fees for stu- 
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dents entering teacher-training 
schools, lower entrance requirements 
. . . correspondence lessons . . . and the 
outright granting of teaching permits 
to high school graduates are some of 
the methods adopted. For the issuing 
of teaching permits ... I have nothing 
but scorn. Correspondence lessons un¬ 
der untrained supervisors provide a 
better solution in an emergency . . . 
The lowering of entrance requirements 
to the Faculty of Education and the 
normal schools cannot be condoned 
even though it may have been tolerated 
for a time for political reasons only. 
But now, in 1950 we claim that the 
time for that policy has run out. 

Teaching Unattractive 

I have no quarrel with bursaries, 
payment of fees or any other form of 
government assistance to those who 


desire or deserve a university or tech¬ 
nical education; but I cannot under¬ 
stand why . . . only those students who 
are to become teachers are privileged 
to accept this assistance. Teaching 
must be such a very unattractive pro¬ 
fession that it requires the bribing of 
young people to enter it. It must be 
that the rewards which follow it are so 
small that they would not pay the 
interest on the investment required in 
financing the necessary training. 

Most provincial governments are 
tackling the teacher shortage problem 
in the same way that a city council de¬ 
cided to build a new jail. The council 
passed three motions. First, that a new 
jail be built. Second, that the materials 
in the old jail be used to build the 
new jail. And third, that they con¬ 
tinue to use the old jail until the new 
one has been built! 


Resolution passed unanimously by the teachers of the Grande Prairie 
Inspectorate at their Annual Convention in Grande Prairie on 
September 26, 1950. 

“Whereas it has been reported that either a Municipal Council or 
a School Board may make application to the government to have this 
area set up as a local unit of administration under The County Act 
wherein the school board will lose its identity and fiscal independence 
and wjll no longer be elected by the ratepayers of this area; and 

Whereas under this system of local government in Eastern Canada 
and certain areas of the United States the schools have suffered and 
children have received what has been termed a “second-rate” educa¬ 
tion; and 

Whereas the teachers of the Grande Prairie area desire that chil¬ 
dren of this district receive the best possible schooling and that their 
future be not sacrificed in the interest of municipal economy; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the teachers of the Grande Prairie 
Inspectorate at their Annual Convention assembled this twenty-sixth 
day of September 1950 are opposed to the system of local government 
as embodied in The County Act, and ask all parents, trustees, and rate¬ 
payers interested in the welfare of the children to urge the municipal 
councils and the school boards not to make application to have the 
County System of local government established in this area.” 
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Professional Objectives 
in Federation Activities 


T IE convention of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation expressed 
approval as well as dim views of world 
organization and certain government 
action in the provinces, and listened 
to reports and summaries. The dele¬ 
gates favored more emphasis on the 
professional objectives in activities of 
teachers’ organizations, reaffirmed the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation’s affili¬ 
ation with the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, reiterated its 
support for federal aid to education, 
decided upon a vigorous campaign on 
behalf of federal aid, charged dom¬ 
inion authorities with discrimination 
against the teaching profession under 
The Income Tax Act, and voted to in¬ 
clude the Newfoundland Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation. 

Edgar T. Wiggins of Didsbury, Al¬ 
berta, was elected president, defeating 
Harold Murphy of Manitoba for the 
position. Tom Parker of Halifax was 
elected vice-president. 

The convention endorsed a budget of 
$28,450 for the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation for the coming year. 

In her presidential message, Dr. L. 
Bernice MacNaughton of Moncton told 
delegates that the “predominant fac¬ 
tor in education is the teacher. The 
teacher has a task to perform, the 
importance of which, if taken serious¬ 
ly is beyond any possible estimate. 

“We must get away from our pro¬ 
vincial narrowness,” she said, “and be¬ 
come nationally—and internationally 
—or world-minded . . . the influence 
on the lives of our students cannot be 
measured.” 


Adapted from an article in 
The Saskatchewan Bulletin 
by Ken W. F. Cooper 

The Ontario delegates, in a reso¬ 
lution, suggested that the Canadian 
Tetchers’ Federation should concen¬ 
trate on the professional rather than 
the protective angle of its objectives. 
But there was opposition to this. It 
was argued that protective considera¬ 
tions, like salaries and pensions, were 
just as much for the good of education 
as professional considerations. Objec¬ 
tions were raised to the suggestion 
that C.T.F. set up an office for edu¬ 
cational research. The delegates felt 
that closer cooperation with the Cana¬ 
dian Education Association could ac¬ 
complish more along research lines. 

Concern was expressed by T. A. Mc- 
Master, general secretary for the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society, over im¬ 
pending legislation in his province 
which would take away from the 
teachers their right to bargain collec¬ 
tively with the school boards in Man¬ 
itoba. Mr. McMaster said he believed 
the Department of Labor is contem¬ 
plating exclusion of teachers from the 
labor act—removing “our last vestige 
of freedom.” 

F. J. C. Seymour, president, Marian 
Gimby, vice-president, and Eric C. 
Ansley, general secretary, of the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association asked that 
a resolution be passed by the C.T.F. 
asking national associations of teach¬ 
ers, trustees, home and school, labor, 
and other groups interested in educa¬ 
tion to approve the system of school 
administration which gives an elected 
school boards complete responsibility 
for school matters, including 
fiscal independence and to oppose 
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any move to change this practice. 

When reports were given on the 
W.O.T.P. some delegates questioned 
the wisdom of affiliation with the 
world group. George G. Croskery, sec¬ 
retary of the C.T.F., explained in de¬ 
tail the history and connections of 
W.O.T.P. and when it was put to a 
vote, the delegates voted reaffirma¬ 
tion of C.T.P. affiliation with the 
world organization. Mr. Croskery had 
been elected to the executive of 
W.O.T.P. during the fifth delegate 
assembly at Ottawa. 

Mr. Croskery reported on his appeal 
to the Hon. Douglas Abbot, minister of 
national revenue, for changes in The 
Income Tax Act to enable teachers to 
deduct from taxable income fees paid 
to their professional associations. Be¬ 
cause teachers’ income tax was deduc¬ 
ted at the source, there was no provi¬ 
sion for allowing for such deductions. 
There will be, Mr. Croskery reported, 
continued campaigning to have the 
changes made. 

Important discussions centred 
around the matter of federal aid to 
education and the convention unani¬ 
mously passed a declaration directed 
to Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, 
as follows: 

“The C.'T.F. reaffirms most emphat¬ 
ically its conviction that the solution 
to the problem of educational finances 
across Canada depends upon the pro¬ 
vision by the federal government of 
grants-in-aid to the provinces, ear¬ 
marked for the provinces. 

“The assembled delegates represent¬ 
ing 60,000 Canadian teachers from 
every province request that you give 
every support to the efforts being 
made by the Canadian Teachers’ Fed¬ 
eration, Canadian Trustees’ Associa¬ 
tion, Canadian Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Federation, Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, Cana¬ 
dian Congress of Labor, Canadian 
Legion, and other national bodies to 
implement a program of adequate fed¬ 
eral aid for education. 

“It is our earnest hope that you will 
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see to it that this important national 
problem receives the consideration it 
merits at the forthcoming federal- 
provincial conference.” 

The delegates were guests at a din¬ 
ner tendered by the Saskatchewan 
government at the Hotel Bessborough 
at which the Hon. J. H. Sturdy, min¬ 
ister of social welfare, presided and 
the Hon. Woodrow Lloyd, minister of 
education, delivered an address. Mr. 
Sturdy said that Saskatchewan would 
never copy Alberta’s strange idea of 
the county system of local administra¬ 
tion whereby school boards would no 
longer be elected and would no longer 
have control of the schools. 

Mr. Lloyd lauded the pioneers who 
had pushed back the physical frontiers 
of Canada, hut he said teachers today 
are still faced with a tremendous chal¬ 
lenge to push back and develop the 
mental frontiers. 

The Saskatchewan Teachers’ Fed¬ 
eration invited the delegates to attend 
a picnic supper at the Dominion For¬ 
estry Farm at Sutherland. With the 
aid of members of the Saskatoon Local 
of the S.T.F., delegates were taken 
on a tour of the city, adjourning to 
the Forestry Farm for the picnic. 

During the second general session of 
the convention there came in for at¬ 
tention the salary situation across 
Canada. Reports made to the conven¬ 
tion from provincial bodies indicated 
that there was increasing resistance 
towards higher salaries for teachers. 
The rate of increase for salaries has 
fallen off in the past year. 

C. J. Oates of Vancouver declared 
that “economically teachers are slip¬ 
ping badly. Remember, we started far 
below normal but we have not kept 
pace with either the wage index or 
the cost of living index in Canada.” 

The provincial reports indicated 
that, where major gains had been 
achieved in salary increases, it had 
been the result of collective bargain¬ 
ing. It was noted that bigger gains 
could be made if there were better or¬ 
ganization at the local level. 
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Olive Fisher 
Receives 

Honorary Degree 


Olive M. Fisher, the first lady to 
receive an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Al¬ 
berta, was presented to Convocation 
Saturday, October 28, by James 
Fowler. 

Dr. Fisher retired this summer 
from the position of associate pro¬ 
fessor of education at Calgary, where 
she taught methods in elementary 
English to some 10,000 students. 

She was born at Baillieboro, On¬ 
tario, and received her elementary 
education there and her high school 
education at Port Hope High School. 
She attended the Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion, University of Toronto, in 1910- 
11 and after a short term as practice 
teacher at Peterboro Normal School, 
she accepted a position in primary 
methods at the Calgary Normal 
School. She held this position until 
the University of Alberta took over 
teaching training in the province, at 
which time she was made associate 
professor of education, the position 
she held until her retirement. 

Dr. Fisher has her bachelor of the 



philosophy of education from the 
University of Chicago and her master 
of arts from Stanford University. She 
has attended summer schools at Co¬ 
lumbia University, University of Ver¬ 
mont, and School of Speech, London, 
England. 

Dr. Fisher has won the respect of 
all who have met her in her work and 
in her many outside interests. These 
include the Women’s University Club, 
of which she has been president, the 
Y.W.C.A., and home and school or¬ 
ganizations. She is now in charge of 
elementary programs for the radio 
series “Learning to Live” sponsored 
by the Calgary Home and School and 
the Calgary City Local. 


Professional Objectives in Federation Activities 


(Continued from Page 26) 

The annual report of the secretary 
indicated increased activity on the 
part of his office in Ottawa and an in¬ 
crease in membership from 56,695 with 
a likely total of 62,000 by September, 
1950. 

The Department of External Af¬ 
fairs, 'Ottawa, had included, in the 


Canadian delegation to the Unesco 
meeting at Florence, Italy, a repre¬ 
sentative of Canadian educational 
bodies, Dr. M. E. LaZerte, a past 
president of C.T.F. Dr. LaZerte de¬ 
livered a report on his trip to Flor¬ 
ence and urged the greatest coopera¬ 
tion possible between Canadian teach¬ 
ers and their confreres abroad. 
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Mathematics Teaching 
on the March 


JOHN C. CHARYK, 
Principal, Chinook School 


Part I of “Mathematics Teaching on the March” appeared 
in our October issue. 


Part II 

Humanism as a Means to Effective 
Instruction 

L EARNERS ARE creatures of mul¬ 
tifarious activities where senses, 
emotions, and intellects are concerned. 
Consequently, the wise teacher will 
not only secure the mastery of the 
principles and techniques of mathe¬ 
matics in his students, but in addition 
will assist them in envisioning mathe¬ 
matics as a part of their life exper¬ 
iences. A real loss to the learning 
process is sustained unless the teacher 
makes a determined bid to enrich the 
mathematical experiences of the pupils 
in a variety of ways. The pupils 
should be encouraged in every way to 
read, to explore, and to investigate all 
areas of mathematics that are made 
available to them. This enrichment 
idea is not new or untried, for edu¬ 
cationalists have recognized its values 
since historic times, so teachers should 
not hesitate to incorporate it into 
their lessons in such forms as: the 
historical development of mathe¬ 
matics, cartoons, humor, color, diag¬ 
nostic procedures, laboratory exer¬ 
cises, field trips, diagram sketching, 
visual aids, or guidance. The teachers 
of mathematics are on the threshold 
of a world impregnated with numer¬ 
ous and powerful teaching aids, and 
it remains for them to swing open the 
doors of the mathematics classrooms 
in order to admit these harbingers of 
effective teaching. It is only fair to 
admit that certain precautions must 
be observed in utilizing any form of 
enrichment material. The teaching aid 
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should form an integral part of the 
lesson, must function as a true edu¬ 
cational experience, and should not 
consume an undue proportion of the 
class time. 

The interest which pupils manifest 
in their mathematics lessons may be 
intensified to some degree if the more 
abstract or supposedly uninteresting 
portions of the course are interspersed 
with historical materials. Every sub¬ 
ject is deprived of its unique personal 
character if it is dissociated from its 
historical development, and this is 
particularly true of mathematics. 
Colorful historical references and 
comments when interwoven with the 
topical development of the course will 
lend romance to the mathematics being 
studied. The appreciation of the past 
that mathematics has played in the 
development of civilization should 
linger long in the hearts and minds 
of the students. Such instruction is 
not only of a cultural value hut as¬ 
sists in arousing interest as well. It 
is effective teaching to introduce the 
study of the measurement of length 
by indicating that these standards or¬ 
iginated naturally from parts of the 
body; that down through the ages man 
at some time or other used fingernails, 
fingers, feet, and arms as units of 
length. The length of the left foot of 
sixteen men as they lined up at church 
on Sunday morning was the lawful 
rod in the sixteenth century; while 
under the Norman kings one arm out¬ 
stretched from the middle of the body 
was found to be a convenient length 
for measuring cloth, thus originating 
the yard. The students studying dif- 
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ferential and integral calculus in 
grade twelve will evince more than a 
passing interest in these topics if they 
become familiar with the roles that 
Newton, Leibniz, and Lagrange played 
in creating that science. The story 
of Pythagoras and his triumphant dis¬ 
covery relating to the right-angled 
triangle should provide some addition¬ 
al evidence that mathematics is not a 
dead subject, but one enthusiastically 
pulsating with life. Portraits and 
statuettes of mathematicians, text¬ 
books on the history of mathematics, 
history of mathematics charts, and 
illustrated folders on the history of 
mathematics constitute supplementary 
materials which may be used to create 
a friendly attitude towards mathe¬ 
matics on the part of the learner. 

The mere fact that the student is 
able to ally himself with the mathe¬ 
maticians of the past is a sufficient 
guarantee that the scholar will give 
allegiance to these characters, through 
which mathematics will be instilled 
with a new meaning. It will take the 
form of the same fervent admiration 
and interest that youngsters have for 
“Turk” Broda of the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, or Barbara Ann Scott of fig¬ 
ure skating fame. This precious 
“something” of personal kinship can 


be engendered in the child if the 
teacher takes the trouble to introduce 
the personalized historical aspects of 
mathematics teaching. 

The possession of a background of 
related information tends to make 
mathematics more understandable so 
the current events of mathematics 
teaching should not be neglected. The 
teacher could synchronize the mathe¬ 
matics teaching to everyday events 
within the experience of the pupil. A 
few moments spent now and then in 
showing the importance of mathe¬ 
matics to current problems which are 
in the public eye will be of great value 
in resurrecting the life of mathematics 
in the schools. The teacher should be 
continually on the alert to widen the 
mathematical vision of his students 
through the studies of mathematics in 
all fields of human endeavor whether 
it is agriculture, lumbering, mining, 
oil prospecting, navigation, or in busi¬ 
ness fundamentals. If a pupil brings 
a bag of candy to school and intends 
to divide it among six of his class¬ 
mates, the teacher loses an opportune 
teaching situation if she does not use 
the circumstances to teach the mean¬ 
ing of division or of the significance of 
denominators and numerators of frac¬ 
tions. The short cut used by the child- 





ren on their way to and from school 
should prove of sufficient importance 
to bring the theory of Pythagoras into 
the limelight. 

Individual differences necessitate a 
wide variety of teaching techniques in 
presenting subject matter, and the use 
of cartoons may provide such a versa- 
tality. The child’s love for cartoons 
is profound, as may be exemplified in 
the number of cartoon books sold and 
the tremendous ovation that heralds 
the the appearance of a cartoon short 
on the screen. Why not carry over 
some of this enthusiasm to the mathe¬ 
matics lessons? Traditionally in 
civilian education the use of humor 
in instruction has been considered 
incompatible with the seriousness of 
the purpose. However, the instruc¬ 
tional services of the army, navy 
and air force have nullified this 
theory, for they have successfully 
supplemented their teaching pro¬ 
cedures with typical cartoons. 

The cartoon method of presentation 


is based on sound psychological prin¬ 
ciples, for instruction is limited to one 
skill or concept for each drawing, and 
may be used for introduction, sum¬ 
marization, review, or reference pur¬ 
poses. They are also helpful to those 
exceptional students who have diffi¬ 
culty in orientation and the ability to 
comprehend abstract entities. The 
type of illustration used should be 
direct, simple, and at the level of the 
mental maturity of the student. Hu¬ 
man figures should predominate in 
these cartoons as the activities of ani¬ 
mals in the sketches would tend to de¬ 
grade the relative importance and 
complexity of the mathematical con¬ 
cepts in the minds of the students. 
The humorous action combined with 
an interesting color scheme focuses 
attention on any desire, concept or 
process in a mathematical operation. 
The cartoons often serve as incentives 
to other students to create similar 
examples but with the additional qual- 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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ORDER OF MERIT 
6 YEARS 


Total 


1. —Coal Branch . 

2. —Foothills . 

3. —Sullivan Lake . 

4. —Wheatland ._. 

5. —Sturgeon . 

6. Lamont, 

....17400 

....17100 

....17000 

....16800 

....16560 




10.—Stettler . 

....15960 







” —East Smokv . 

....15900 



’’—High Prairie . 

...15900 





’’—Peace River . 

....15900 





” ■—Rocky Mountain . 

....15900 

”—Spirit River . 

....15900 

” —Wainwright . 

....15900 

” —Wetaskiwin . 

....15900 

26.—Medicine Hat . 

....15750 


....15650 



....15600 




32.—Stony Plain . 

....15540 



” —Barrhead . 

....15300 

” —Bonnyville . 

.15300 

Drumheller . 

.15300 

” —Lac La Biche . 

....15300 

” —Lac Ste. Anne . 

...15300 

” —Neutral Hills”!””!. 

....15300 



’’—Red Deer Valley . 

.15300 






.....15150 

46.—Calgary .15075 

” —Grande Prairie . 

.15000 


51.—Vermilion . 

...14730 



” —Pincher Creek . 

.14700 

” —St. Mary’s River . 

....14700 

” —Red Deer Composite ... 

.14700 

56.—Thorhild . 

.14175 


.13800 
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ORDER OF MERIT 
12 YEARS 

Total 

1. —Coal Branch .37800 

2. —Foothills .37200 


3. —Wheatland . 

4. —Sullivan Lake . 

5. —Sturgeon .. 

.36750 

.36650 

.36620 

7.—Vegreville ____ 

.36300 

9.—Rocky Mountain . 

.35400 



12.—Killam . 

.34350 



’’—Olds . 


” —Spirit River . 

.35100 






21.—Taber .!.”””” 


22.—High Prairie . 

.34800 






28.—Medicine Hat . 

.34500 


*34^00 

31.—Lethbridge . 

.34200 

33.—Neutral Hills . 

.34100 



36. Two Hills 



” —Calgary . 

39.—Red Deer Valley . 

.33900 

.33850 

41.—Foremost ... 

.33625 

” —Drumheller . 

” —Lac Ste. Anne . 

45. —Smoky Lake . 

46. —Lac La Biche . 

47. —Bow Valley . 

” —Bonnyville . 

49.—Grande Prairie . 

” —Pincher Creek . 

”—St. Mary’s River . 

.33600 

.33600 

.33450 

.33400 

.33300 

.33300 

.33000 

.33000 

.33000 

”—Red Deer Composite ... 
54.—Vermilion . 

.33000 

.32985 

56. —Thorhild . 

57. —Red Deer . 

.31375 

.30000 
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Mathematics Teaching on the March 

(Continued from Page SO) 
ity of being personal. The creation of 
such pictures is a decided asset to the 
creator, for it clarifies the mathemat¬ 
ical concept that is forming in his own 
mind as well as being a powerful aid 
to him in diagnosing any of his diffi¬ 
culties. It has been found that even 
the most reticent students can be per¬ 
suaded to appear before the class and 
give their interpretation of the prin¬ 
ciples involved. Expression in any 
form is a tangible criteria of the 
nature of the mental process, and 
there are some children who can best 
express themselves through the me¬ 
dium of cartoons. How about that lad 
that is always sketching pictures of 
the teacher, or of cowboys and horses? 
Through pupil sketches or recitations 
the teacher can discover added oppor¬ 
tunities for diagnosing strengths and 
weaknesses in various individuals, and 
eventually provide the proper remedial 
teaching. It may be noted in passing 
that cartoons have been put to a 
variety of commercial and political 
uses, so why not introduce a few well- 
chosen cartoons in the mathematics 
lesson? 

The ancient Chinese had a proverb 
which read, “A man without a sense of 
humor must not open shop.” The same 
thing may be said of a teacher in the 
mathematics classroom. Here, due to 
the nature of the subject the oppor¬ 
tunities for the students of making 
errors are so prevalent that discour¬ 
agement and a too officious attitude 
are apt to characterize mathematics 
teaching, unless some method is under¬ 
taken to enliven the odd lesson or so. 
One method of doing this is to share 
an impersonal story or anecdote with 
the students at the appropriate psy¬ 
chological moment. It is true that such 
jokes are few and far between but if 
the teacher starts a scrapbook for such 
material a worthwhile collection will 
eventually materialize. 

Here are two stories gleaned from 


recent issues of a daily newspaper to 
illustrate what is meant. 

Teacher: “Now if I subtract 13 
from 41, what is the difference?” 

Ken: “Yeah! That’s what I say. 
Who cares?” 

Mother (hearing a crash in the 
kitchen): “More dishes, Audrey?” 

Audrey: “No, mother, less.” 

These two jokes could be used to ad¬ 
vantage in mathematics lessons con¬ 
cerned with any aspect of subtraction. 
Let the occasional sun break through 
the clouds of classroom boredom and 
routine, and enable the students to 
realize that the mathematics teacher 
is a sympathetic human being instead 
of a machine-like paragon of precision. 

In times gone by color was taken for 
granted in our everyday surroundings, 
but today it is contributing definite 
utilitarian benefits. Color can be used 
to stimulate or depress, some colors 
will help people to relax and be cheer¬ 
ful, whereas other colors will stimu¬ 
late and invigorate them, while still 
other colors will probably set up irri¬ 
tations and physical discomfort. The 
blue sky, the white clouds, the green 
grass, the golden wheat or the multi¬ 
colored flowers and fruit, only con¬ 
vince us that the world of nature is a 
world of color. The magazines, the 
stores, the theatres, and the business 
offices use color to attract our atten¬ 
tion wherever we go. If it is profitable 
for nature and the business world to 
expend energy, or the millions of dol¬ 
lars in color displays to attract and to 
hold interest, then we as teachers 
could profit from these examples and 
incorporate color into certain phases 
of mathematics teaching. 

In the early stages of the student’s 
education, three red apples may be 
represented by the symbol 3 written in 
red chalk, the two green pears by a 
green 2, and the four plums by a blue 
4. Thus, in addition to the standard 
means of learning the child has the 
color association to assist him in the 
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introductory phases of number com¬ 
prehension. Further along in his edu¬ 
cational career when the child studies 
division by fractions the idea of a re¬ 
ciprocal of the fraction becomes clear¬ 
er if set colors are used for the orig¬ 
inal denominators and the numerators, 
with the reciprocals showing the colors 
interchanged. 

Color is helpful when signed num¬ 
bers are first introduced for it is im¬ 
possible to confuse the direction sign 
with the number sign because they are 
in different color. 

The reasons for the various formu¬ 
las used in mathematics become more 
apparent when the symbolic letters 
bear the same colors as the corres¬ 
ponding parts of the diagram under 
consideration. 

If a child is not familiar with such 
terms as subtrahend, minuend, or dif¬ 
ference he finds it difficult to discuss 
or analyze a problem in subtraction. 
The same is true with every problem 
involving mathematical terms. One 
method for developing such a function¬ 
al vocabulary in mathematics is to 
have for ready reference a composite 
display of typical problems with the 
various parts labelled. The mathe¬ 
matical term and the corresponding 
part of the problem bear the same 
color. For example, in subtraction a 
display similar to the following might 
prove valuable: 

317 (Green) Minuend 
189 (Red) Subtrahend 
128 (Yellow) Difference 

In illustrating different types of 
triangles, color can be used to high¬ 
light the equal parts, while the con¬ 
gruency theorems in geometry become 
more obvious to the child if the equal 
parts are indicated in identical colors. 

The relationship between log 10 

218280 

673=2.8280 and its exponential equiv¬ 
alent 10=673 can be made more em¬ 
phatic through association and con¬ 
trast if the 10’s are in one color, the 
2.8280’s in a second, and the 673’s in a 
third color. 


In all types of graph work colored 
chalk is a valuable visual aid, for the 
tables of independent and dependent 
variables and their corresponding 
graphs may be easily related by means 
of a color scheme. The mere fact that 
the abstract equation and the concrete 
graph are pictured together in one-to- 
one correspondence of parts is a dis¬ 
tinct advantage to the student, for the 
human mind appears to have a natural 
tendency to oscillate its attention be¬ 
tween tangible materials of the world 
and their abstract manifestations. 

A careful diagnosis of individual 
difficulties in problem solving may be 
established if the words or phrases of 
the problem and their respective coun¬ 
terparts in the algebraic equation are 
written in the same color, for example: 
(Five times a certain number) (less) 
5x — 

(8) (is equal to) (twice the number) 
8 = 2x 

(increased by) (3). Such a careful 
+ 3. 

screening of a mathematical problem 
will automatically pin-point the reme¬ 
dial work that must be done by the 
teacher. 

The few suggested examples of 
using color, indicated above, point to 
the fact that the number of uses to 
which color can be put in the teaching 
and the study of mathematics is only 
limited by the initiative and the in¬ 
terest of the teacher concerned. Chil¬ 
dren like color and if shown how it can 
assist them in the study of mathe¬ 
matics they will enthussiatically use it 
to advantage. The contents of their 
a drab ordinary appearance of black 
and white will glisten forth with 
exercise books instead of presenting 
technicolor. 

Lessons in mathematics should 
never be dull or uninteresting because 
it is possible for the teacher to intro¬ 
duce many types of supplementary 
materials that will make the subject 
enjoyable as well as instructive. The 
nature of this mental tonic may take 
the form of riddles, puzzles, games, 
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poems, or even fiction. Remember that 
much of the knowledge of mathematics 
may be gained from books; but the 
love of mathematics is acquired only 
through the personal inspiration of¬ 
fered by the teacher. 

Puzzles and riddles may be used to 
challenge the students’ flagging atten¬ 
tion, interest or ability, as well as add¬ 
ing spice to what otherwise would be 
a dull lesson. ‘ Write an even number 
using only figures representing odd 
numbers,” could be used in a lesson on 
odd and even integers, while, “What 
fraction less than one gives the same 
value inverted?” could be included in 
a lesson on division by fractions. Here 
is a good puzzle for students studying 
logarithms, “The logarithms of two 
numbers to the base 10 differ by 1.4238 
and the numbers themselves differ by 
3856. Find the numbers.” 

The right use of games possessing a 
mathematical flavor should prove both 
interesting and profitable, for chil¬ 
dren like a contest. Each teacher 
whether instructing in grade one or 
grade twelve can adapt the majority 
of the topics being studied into con¬ 
tests or games. For example: Each 
member of a class is indicated as a 
prime number and when the pupil act¬ 
ing as a leader calls forth various in¬ 
tegers the students representing the 
prime numbers constituting the fac¬ 
tors of the integers stand up. Such 
games in which all members of the 
class participate will not only provide 
training in alertness, but at the same 
time will improve their oral mathe¬ 
matics, in fact, technically speaking, 
these games may be termed drills. 

Everyone has learned the poems be¬ 
ginning with, “'One, two, buckle my 
shoe,” or “Thirty days hath Septem¬ 
ber,” and has used them to good ad¬ 
vantage at some time or other in his 
career. Poetry and mathematics ap¬ 
pear to be two fields that have little in 
common, but it is possible to use 
poetry in mathematics to facilitate the 
learning of a particular rule, to add 
variety and interest to the lesson, and 


to build up the appreciation of the fact 
that poetry is just another way of 
expressing ourselves. In fact, history 
relates that in 1598 an arithmetic com¬ 
posed entirely of rhyme was written 
by Johann ELautenschlayer. Have you 
ever attempted to versify some of the 
problems from the mathematics text- 

I wish three prices now to find 

And they must be of such a kind, 

That vegetables shall be % as much 

While bread only 14 as much as 
fruit. 

If bread, fruit, vegetables are worth 
$3.40 

What will be the cost of each com¬ 
modity? 



Prose may take its place in the ma¬ 
thematics lesson by the introduction 
of such books as: Alice in Wonderland, 
Pastures of Wonder, Watchers of the 
Sky, and The Queen of the Sciences. 
A paragraph read here, an illustration 
shown there, and a reading reference 
recommended in-between, will bring 
into the mathematics room some of the 
best ideas of the writers and thinkers 
in the field of mathematics. 

This field of humanizing the teach¬ 
ing of mathematics is boundless, but 
it is not recommended that all or any 
of these suggestions be adopted. The 
principal idea advocated is that mathe¬ 
matics teachers should get to know 
the individual pupils that they are 
teaching, and hence use the students’ 
special interests and talents to facili¬ 
tate and to stimulate the learning and 
the teaching of mathematics. 
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A BALANCE BETWEEN THE EXTREMES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



The plan 





ment, supplemented by frequent in¬ 
terviews with parents represent the 
practice in many good elementary 
schools. 

10. Because the administrator in 
the traditional elementary school 
made all important decisions without 
consulting the staff of teachers it 
does not follow that the special 
function of administration can be 
eliminated in the modem democratic 
school. Democracy cannot dispense 
with the services of the expert. A 
responsible leader is needed in the 
elementary school to encourage and 
coordinate the efforts of the staff. 
Such a leader will encourage the 
participation of all members of the 
staff in policy making to the extent 
of their ability. 

11. Because the entire instruction¬ 
al program of the traditional school 
was determined by the supervisor 
and handed to the teachers it does 
not follow that the pupils in each 
class must decide what is to be 
studied independently of all others. 
The instructional program of the 
modern elementary school is develop¬ 
ed cooperatively by pupils, teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, and lay- 

12. Because the curriculum of the 
traditional school was limited to the 
study of school subjects it does not 
follow that the curriculum of the 
modern school must be limited to the 
immediate concerns of children. The 
curriculum of the modern elementary 
school must give consideration to 
both the interests and needs of chil¬ 
dren and the demands of present day 

13. Because the traditional school 
was based on a ready-made organiza¬ 
tion it does not follow that the mod¬ 
ern school must reject all organiza¬ 
tion and expect everything to be 
decided on the spot. The general 
scope and sequence of the instruc¬ 
tional program can be agreed upon, 
leaving details to be worked out by 
each teacher and his group of pupils. 
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14. Because pupil purposes were 
largely ignored in the traditional 
school it does not follow that the ob¬ 
jectives of education are all to be 
found by studying pupil purposes. 
Pupil purposes are valuable as means 
for achieving worthwhile educational 
objectives. Therefore, teachers must 
be interested in helping pupils de¬ 
velop purposes which are in line with 
desirable objectives rather than be¬ 
ing content with furthering purposes 
which pupils already have. 

The accompanying chart presents 
in brief form the two extreme points 
of view in educational theory and the 
practical middleground position. It 
is obvious that such charts are neces¬ 
sary over-simplifications. The speci¬ 
fic items listed under the headings 
“traditional” and “ultra-progressive” 
do not necessarily represent the 
views of any particular authorities on 
education nor the practices in any 
particular school. Rather, they 
represent the two opposite points of 
view on several educational issues be¬ 
tween which the teacher will need to 
find a practical middleground. The 
column headed “traditional” is listed 
first because it represents the older 
practice. The column headed “ultra¬ 
progressive” comes next because it 
characterizes the earlier efforts to 
get away from traditional practices. 
The column headed “practical mid¬ 
dleground” comes last because it 
represents the more recent effort to 
achieve a balance between the other 
extremes. 
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OUR LIBRARY 


Fostering Mental Health in 
our Schools— 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1950 Year¬ 
book, National Education Association. 

Since the last A.S.C.D. yearbook on 
mental health was published (1940) 
“a vast amount of knowledge about 
human behavior and development” 
has accumulated. Some of this is a 
synthesis of previously known facts, 
but much of it deals with new tech¬ 
niques. This volume reviews some of 
these facts and techniques with partic¬ 
ular reference to their application in 
teaching and guiding children in our 
schools. 

It is primarily concerned with the 
healthy development of ‘normal chil¬ 
dren’ and is made up of the following 
three sections: 

“Part One, Factors Determining De¬ 
velopment amd Behavior discusses 
many important facts and principles 
that are essential in understanding or 
interpreting the information that we 
may have, or may gather about any 
individual or group. 

“Part Two, The Child’s Motivations, 
presents a discussion about a subject 
that has been a concern through the 
ages of those responsible for the rear¬ 
ing and training of children. Motiva¬ 
tion is the most important single fac¬ 
tor in learning. Yet our educational 
institutions tend to stifle, rather than 
to foster in our children strong, vital 
interests in what we believe is impor¬ 
tant for them to learn. 

“Part Three, Knowing and Helping 
the Child, is concerned with methods 
which yield valid information, as op¬ 
posed to biased opinion, about children 
and which point to specific ways to 
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deal with the child in order to foster 
mental health.” 

Words— 

English Roots and How They 
Grow, Margaret S. Ernst, Alfred A. 
Knopf (in Canada from McClelland 
and Stewart), 116 pp. 

“In this easy-to-read volume, the 
author, who used her method success¬ 
fully for many years at the City and 
Country School in New York, points 
out that by studying the game of 
how words grow, how they change 
and why they are brought together, 
you can learn to spell in a far more 
sensible and amusing way than by 
memorizing long lists of words.” 

The Bear Facts— 

Polly Culbertson, Illustrated by 
Paul Fennell, The John C. Winston 
Company. 

“From the days of Red Riding Hood 
and The Three Little Pigs, the Big 
Bad Wolf has been the villian in the 
Animal Kingdom. Now a new beast 
is on the rampage—the Big Black 
Bear, who walks like a man and lives 
in a big black cave behind an iron 
curtain. 

“Stubborn and greedy, he is deter¬ 
mined to make bears out of the smal¬ 
ler animals by forcing them into his 
cave. He succeeds with the squirrel 
and chipmunk, but he discovers too 
late that all animals cannot be made 
into bears. 

“The Bear Facts brings out the 
thought that animals, like people can 
and must work together for survival. 
If the animals are threatened by a 
bully, they have no alternative but to 
join hands in self-defense.” 
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Convocation, October 1950 
University of Alberta 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE BOARD C 
GOVERNORS OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 
FIRST YEAR EDUCATION 


* University of Alberta Honor Prizes 


Margaret Frances Laut 
Isabelle Ruth Logan 
Dorothy Jean Lowry 
Frances Dorothy McConnell 
Rosamund McDonald 
Bertha Alexandra McLean 
Margaret Main 


Frances Leona Warden 
Lillian Doris Yonkers 
Real Albert Binnette 
George Henry Clossey 


Tory Ingvar Westermarl 
Stephen John Wysocki 
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Helma Frances Martin 

Myrtle Viola MacDonald 

Eda Ruth Sparling, B.A. (Oregon) 

Mary Elizabeth Stokoe 

Sister Nora Margaret Cummins 

Lorna Ethyle Wright 

Alan David Avery, B.A. (Manitoba 

Laurence Arthur Broughton, B.A. 

Robert Armstrong Cruickshank, I 


William James Hackett, B.A. 
Sydney William Hubbard 
Walter Leslie Hughes, B.Sc. 
John Verdner Humphries, B.A. 
Peter Iwasiuk 

Benny Janz, B.Sc. (Manitoba) 
William Douglas Knill 
Michael Alexander Kostek 


Thomas Neale Roche, B.A. 

Frank Semaka, B.Sc. 

John Ivan Sheppy, B.A., M.A. (California) 


William Macdonald 
Ronald Stuart MacL 
Joseph Majakey, Bj 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION AND 
GRANTED THE SENIOR DIPLOMA OF 


Gordon William Edward Schwann, 1 
Joseph K. Sherbanuk 
Joseph Simla, B.Sc. (A) 


Lou Ella Staal 

Sister M. Irene Fitzgerald 

Sister Mary St. Joseph 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER 


"I have learned that my methods must be as different and varied as the 
different and varied personalities of my students, who from the start are governed 
by forces over which I have small control. . . 
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Who’s Where 

Following is a list of names and addresses which we feel might prove useful to teach¬ 
ers of Alberta and elsewhere. 


University of Alberta 

President—Andrew Stewart, Arts 
Bldg., University of Alberta, 
Edmonton 

Registrar—G. B. Taylor, Arts 
Bldg., University of Alberta, 
Edmonton 

Assistant Registrar—A. D. Cairns, 
Arts Bldg., University of Al¬ 
berta, Edmonton 
Faculty of Education 

Dean—H. E. Smith, Education 
Bldg., University of Alberta, 
Edmonton 

Director, Calgary Branch—A. L. 

Doucette, Calgary 
Director, Summer Session—J. W. 
Gilles, Education Bldg., Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton 
Department Heads 
Psychology—G. M. Dunlop, Edu¬ 
cation Bldg., Edmonton 
Secondary Education—H. T. 
Coutts, Education Bldg., Ed¬ 
monton 

Elementary Education—W. D. Mc- 
Dougall, Education Bldg., Ed¬ 
monton 

Department of Education 

Minister—Ivan Casey, Legislative 
Bldgs., Edmonton 

Deputy—W. H. Swift, Legislative 
Bldgs., Edmonton 
Secretary—J. F. Swan, Legislative 
Bldgs., Edmonton 

Registrar—D. M. Sullivan, Legis¬ 
lative Bldgs., Edmonton 
Chief Supt. of Schools—W. E. 
Frame, Legislative Bldgs., 
Edmonton 

Director of School Administration 
—H. E. Balfour, Legislative 
Bldgs., Edmonton 

Field Administrative Officer—A. 
B. Wetter, Legislative Bldg., 
Edmonton 

Director of Curriculum—M. L. 
Watts, Legislative Bldgs., 
Edmonton 


Associate Director of Curriculum 
—A. B. Evenson, Legislative 
Bldgs., Edmonton 
High School Superintendents— 

H. C. Sweet, Dept, of Education, 

Terrace Bldg., Edmonton 
A. W. Reeves, 9826 - 72 Ave., 
Edmonton 

C. B. Johnson, 826 - 12 Street 
A South, Lethbridge 
T. C. Byrne, Dept, of Educa¬ 
tion, Edmonton 

G. L.f Mowat, 128-7 Avenue 
W., Calgary 
Special Supervisors— 

R. E. Byron, Supervisor of In¬ 

dustrial Arts, Dept, of 
Education, Edmonton 
A. Berneice MacFarlane, Super¬ 
visor of Home Economics, 
Dept, of Education, 
Edmonton 

Divisional Superintendents— 

F. Barnes, Rocky Mt. House 

L. A. Broughton, High Prairie 
J. W. Chalmers, Sedgewick 
T. K. Creighton, Stettler 

X. P. Crispo, Olds 
W. R. Dean, Fairview 

S. A. Earl, Taber 

M. O. Edwardh, Foremost 

E. M. Erickson, Holden 

F. B. Facey, Athabasca 

I. Goresky, Thorhild 

L. G. Hall, Lac La Biche 

J. R. S. Hambly, Grande Prairie 

F. Hannochko, Two Hills 
C. K. Haverstock, Castor 
W. G. Hay, Hanna 

E. W. Hinman, Cardston 

G. F. Hollinshead, 11140 - 127 

Street, Edmonton 

M. M. Holman, Oyen 

S. W. Hooper, Peace River 
W. S. Korek, Claresholm 

H. A. Kostash, Smoky Lake 
L. W. Kunelius, Westlock 

G. H. Lambert, Consort 
O. P. Larson, Brooks 
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C. M. Laverty, High River 
J. J. LeBlanc, 10713-98 
Avenue, Edmonton 
R. V. McCullough, Red Deer 
E. G. McDonald, Provost 
J. A. McKay, Pincher Creek 
Munroe Macleod, 1410 Shel- 
bourne St., Calgary 
C. G. Merkley, Hythe 
E. C. Miller, Vermilion 
N. M. Purvis, Lamont 
Cyril Pyrch, Thorsby 
R. Racette, St. Paul 
C. H. Robinson, Camrose 
H. R. Ross, Lacombe 
A. L. Schrag, Spirit River 

R. J. Scott, 37 Gariepy Block, 

Edmonton 

J. I. Sheppy, Sangudo 

S. D. Simonson, Wainwright 
E. C. Stehelin, 11223 - 127 St., 

Edmonton 

J. L. Sylvestre, Bonnyville 
L. A. Thurber, Red Deer 


L. A. Walker, Court House, 
Medicine Hat 
J. F. Watkin, Drumheller 
E. W. White, Vegreville 
Owen Williams, 532 - 15 St. S., 
Lethbridge 

G. L. Wilson, 1001 - 8 Ave. W., 

Calgary 

H. B. Wilson, Edson 
L. B. Yule, Wetaskiwin 

Trustees’ Association 

Secretary—A. G. Andrews, 739 
Tegler Bldg., Edmonton 
Alberta Educational Council 

Secretary—Mrs. F. C. Butterworth, 
11012 - 83 Ave., Edmonton 
Institute of Technology and Art 
Principal—James Fowler, North 
Hill, Calgary 

Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 

Alberta Teachers’ Association 

Secretary—Eric C. Ansley, 10330 
104 St., Edmonton 


ALBERTA'S GOOD FORTUNE 

If we were asked to sum up as briefly as possible the contents 
of the 420 pages (almost two pounds) of printed statistics which go 
to make up Alberta’s Public Accounts for the year ending March 31 
last, we would do it something like this: 

Taken in in running the province .$99,553,102 

Spent in running the province .—.. 53,009,207 

Profit on year’s operations . 46,543,895 

Spent from that in building up the province 16,705,759 
Cash left over ..'$29,838,136 

In general terms, the government collected from the oil industry 
$46 for each person in the province, another $41 from its liquor 
business, $17 from the federal government under the tax agreement, 
$15 in taxes, $7 in licenses. 

And out- of the total of $115 per capita that it took in, it spent 
$12 per capita on education, $24 on public welfare, $6 on debt, $6 
on keeping up highways, bridges, etc., $1.69 on agriculture, $19 
on building up the province (mostly new highway construction), and 
had $35 left over to put in the bank or in bonds to spend some other 
day in paying off debt or in making a better Alberta. 

Fate has indeed dealt generously with Alberta! 

—Editorial Page, The Albertan. 
Editor’s Note: Wouldn’t it be a boon to education if school building 
received special grants. In Alberta last year, schools spent $12 per 
capita, while almost $25 per capita was spent on roads. 
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Amaco Dustless Chalkboard Crayons are ma 
chalk-are smooth writing, Intensely white, a 
due to crumbling or chipping. Marks may be 
(Also In yellow, sight-protective color.) 

Amaco Drawing Crayons 
are finest quality for /ijBSjjMufyi 
school use. Available In mSS g£§ 
28 colors, and are a If) 01(1/7^1 
certified product of the |TT TTVXJ \ 



This non-hardening plas¬ 
tic clay Is recommended 
for general school use. a u ■ 
It Is smooth, pliable and H III I 
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over and over. Made 536 E< 
from pure, harmless in¬ 
gredients, and pleasant- . 

ly “cedarlzed”. 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


The National Film Board has pro¬ 
duced fifteen filmstrips on “Our Gov¬ 
ernment,” “Our History,” and “Our 
Land” which will be most useful in 
teaching social studies. The price of 
each black-and-white filmstrip is $1.00. 
They may be purchased through the 
National Film Board office, South Side 
Post Office, Edmonton. Copies are 
also in the Audio-Visual Aids Branch 
library and may be obtained on loan 
in the usual way by sending in a 
requisition. 

It is felt that these sets of filmstrips, 
which may be purchased at a very 
moderate price, should be brought to 
the attention of all teachers whose 
schools possess filmstrip projectors. 
They will form a most useful addition 
to your filmstrip in the school. 

A list of the titles follows: 

Our Government Series 

Administration of Justice 

Basic Freedoms 

Federal Government 

Municipal Government, Part 1— 
Elections 

Municipal Government, Part 2— 
Functions 


Provincial Government 
Our History Series 

Exploration and Discovery 
The Settlement of Canada 
Political Development 

Our Land Series 

Introduction 
The Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 

Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia 

Declaration of Human Rights 

Sunday, December 10, 1950, is the 
second anniversary of the adoption by 
the United Nations of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. During 
the preceding week it is expected that 
considerable publicity will be devoted 
to its commemoration by the press and 
the radio. It is suggested that princi¬ 
pals and teachers might well take ad¬ 
vantage of the attention thus being 
focused on it to deal with the Decla¬ 
ration and its implications at appro¬ 
priate points in the week’s curriculum 
or to hold suitable ceremonies. 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Ltd. 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 

School and Class Pins and Rings 

Calgary Edmonton 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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News from Our Locals 


Athabasca Sublocal 
Members Assess Fee 

The following slate of officers was 
elected at the first meeting of the 
sublocal: I. P. Stonehocker, president; 
A. J. Wilkie, vice-president; E. M. 
Krantzl, secretary-treasurer; N. J. 
Andruski, press correspondent. 
Arthur Brimacombe was appointed 
director of the track meet commit¬ 
tee. 

A motion was passed assessing each 
teacher in the sublocal a fee of one 
dollar. Some discussion also took 
place regarding the sources of in¬ 
come for the sublocal track meet. 

Joint Meeting 
at Beiseker 

With a view to more interesting 
meetings, as well as to further per¬ 
sonal contacts with neighboring 
teachers, the Beiseker and Kathyrn 
Sublocals met jointly at Beiseker on 
September 20. The idea was such a 
success that joint meetings are plan¬ 
ned as long as road and other condi¬ 
tions permit. 

The following officers were elect¬ 
ed: E. Knight, president; L. C. Bun- 
yan, vice-president; A. Jantz, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer; J. F. Plante, council¬ 
lor; T. Murray, press correspondent; 
M. Weisgerber, lunch convener. 

Caroline Sublocal 
Welcomes Findlay Barnes 

Findlay Barnes, who recently re¬ 
turned from Ethiopia to his position 
as superintendent of Rocky Mountain 
School Division, was welcomed at the 
October eleventh meeting of the 
Caroline Sublocal. He gave some in¬ 
teresting highlights of his experiences 
in Ethiopia as deputy minister of 
education. 

Officers for the sublocal for 1950- 
51 are president, Anna Deminuk; 
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vice-president and member of the 
radio committee, Alma Vandermeer; 
secretary-treasurer and councillor, D. 
Forsyth; press reporter; Edna Von 
Hollen. 

Bellevue Teachers Express 
Approval of Salary Award 

The thirty-five teachers present 
at the Crowsnest Pass Local meeting 
on September 26 heard a report from 
E. Mascherin with regard to the 
1950 convention plans. During the 
discussion there was some dissatis¬ 
faction expressed because of the 
lateness of the convention programs. 
It was felt unfair to ask the members 
to attend when they had no idea of 
the items that would be up for dis¬ 
cussion. 

J. B. Percivault reported fully on 
the recent Bellevue arbitration 
award. The members present ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction with their im¬ 
proved salary schedule. 

A program for the season was 
considered and educational problems 
pertinent to the three school di¬ 
visions, the junior high school, and 
the senor high school will receive 
attention during the winter months. 

The executive for the year is J. 
B. Percivault, president; William 
Marcolin, secretary-treasurer; J. A. 
McDonald, vice-president; H. Allen, 
press representative. 
Evansburg-Wildwood Sublocal 

The first meeting of the sublocal 
was held in the Wildwood School on 
September 23. The executive was 
re-elected for another term. Reasons 
for a library survey were discussed. 

Faust-Kinuso Teachers 
Vote Against Fall Track Meet 

Election of new officers was one 
of the main topics at the Faust- 
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Kinuso Sublocal meeting on Septem¬ 
ber 15. The nineteen members 
present elected Arthur Long, presi¬ 
dent; Robert Douglas, vice-president 
and track meet representative; Lea 
Philips, secretary, Doreen Love, 
councillor; Joyce Trevithick, cor¬ 
respondent. 

Because of the lack of preparation, 
unpredictable weather conditions, 
interest of children in school work in 
the fall, and a need for diversion and 
incentive in the spring, the members 
voted against a fall track meet. 
Since the 1950 spring questionnaire 
resulted in a positive vote for a track 
meet this fall, the sublocal decided to 
cooperate if spring winners from the 
eliminations are acceptable to the 

An interesting and informative re¬ 
port on the highlights and general 
organization of the Banff Workshop 
was given by the local delegate, John 
Love. 

Officers Elected for 
Forestburg Sublocal 

The members of the Forestburg 
Sublocal met on October 23 and 
elected D. McLeod as their president, 
Helen Erickson, vice-president; J. 
Lencucha, secretary-treasurer; H. 
Ewasiuk, councillor, and Inez Erick¬ 
son, press reporter. 

It was decided to have Ken 
Sparks, who attended the Banff 
Workshop, as guest speaker for the 
next meeting on November 20 at 
Galahad. 

Foremost Local Holds 
Election of Officers 

The nearly perfect attendance at 
the Foremost Local meeting on Oc¬ 
tober 10 reflected the interest in the 
business to be discussed. President 
Dack conducted the election of offic¬ 
ers for the term. They are president, 
David Dack; vice-president and pub¬ 
lic relations officer, Fred Enns; Burt 
Strain, secretary-treasurer; O. V. 
Jones and A. Fell, councillors. 


Mr. Dack called upon various com¬ 
mittees to report on the activities of 
the past year. The Coutts-Milk River 
Sublocal is to be especially com¬ 
mended on the establishment of a 
scholarship for the student with the 
highest scholastic achievement, in the 
schools of the area. 

Fred Enns reported on the ATA 
workshop held in Banff. He indicated 
that public relations is an important 
phase in the work of the local. Quot¬ 
ing Tom Shandro, public relations 
agent for the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation, he said, “The man who 
doesn’t advertise is like the man who 
winks in the dark, he knows it; no¬ 
body else does.” Teachers are in a 
similar position. They know that 
education is one of the most im¬ 
portant factors in society, and must 
educate the public to this point of 
view. Regarding collective bargain¬ 
ing, he said, “The school board and 
bargaining committee are two groups 
representing their respective electors. 
The success of any negotiation de¬ 
pends upon their recognizing equality 
of the two parties, mutual under¬ 
standing, honesty and confidence in 
each other.” Concerning the Banff 
Workshop, Mr. Enns expressed the 
wish that all Association members 
could attend. Through it, the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association can become a 
strong professional organization. 

The possibility of establishing a 
liaison committee of three members 
was discussed by the meeting. The 
function of such a committee would 
be to work in conjunction with the 
divisional board in the formulation 
of policies and the solution of board- 
staff problems. A motion giving the 
executive power to appoint such a 
committee was passed. 

Regarding further meetings of the 
local, Mr. Dack pointed out that the 
geography of the Foremost Division 
is such that it is difficult to call 
general meetings. However, another 
one is to be called at the time of the 
teachers’ institute which, it is hoped, 
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will be held in the near future. At 
that time, Floyd Terriff will report 
on the Blue Cross Hospitalization 
Plan, and the members will be called 
upon to decide whether or not to 
join. i ■ j ; 

Grande Prairie 
Sublocal 

Officers elected for the sublocal 
are Grace Wishart, president; Ray 
Ferguson, vice-president; Betty Cald¬ 
well, secretary-treasurer; Pearl 
Moase, press reporter. 

Second Thursday of Month 
For Grasswold Meetings 

On September 21 the initial meet¬ 
ing of the Grasswold Sublocal was 
held to elect officers for 1950-51. 
The new president is Daisy Ambury; 
vice-president, Harold Christensen; 
secretary-treasurer, Lyle Nord; coun¬ 
cillor, Douglas Jardine; and publicity 
agent, Joan Reid. 

The meetings which are to be ro¬ 
tated between Rockyford, Standard, 
and Rosebud will be held the second 
Thursday of each month. Topics to 
be discussed at the next meeting in 


Standard will be The County Act and 
Interschool Concerts. 

High Prairie Sublocal 

Twenty teachers from the High 
Prairie staff, four teachers from Mc¬ 
Lennan, and two teachers from 
Kinuso were present at the sublocal 
meeting. They elected W. Dushinski, 
president; H. McClure, vice-president; 
Marjorie Walker, secretary-treasurer; 
E.W. Pratt, councillor; and Mrs. A. 
Halbert, correspondent. 

John Love of Kinuso gave a very 
interesting report on the Banff 
Workshop which he attended this 
summer. 

High Prairie 
Fall Convention 

Eighty-four teachers registered at 
the convention held in McLennan on 
September 28 and 29. 

The guest speakers were J. G. 
Woodsworth, supervisor of guidance 
and instruction; A. W. Reeves, in¬ 
spector of high schools; Mrs. Higgin, 
Faculty of Education; H. E. Balfour, 
director of school administration, De¬ 
partment of Education; B. E. Walker, 
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Faculty of Education; and Eric C. 
Ansley, general secretary-treasurer 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

The special highlights of the con¬ 
vention included a talk on “The 
Teaching of Arithmetic” by Superin¬ 
tendent L. A. Broughton, a demon¬ 
stration of the Enterprise by Rita 
Tureotte and pupils of Whiteland 
School, an interesting and inspiring 
talk given by Emma Plester of High 
Prairie on “The Exceptional Child” 
and a demonstration of Physical Edu¬ 
cation given by Robert Douglas and 
Doreen Love. 

New officers for the year are John 
Love, president; Carol Bannister, 
vice-president; Irene Melin, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer; Sr. Beatrice, B. Hal¬ 
bert, councillors; W. H. Lysne, J. 
Duchak, Sr. Therese d’Avilla, Mar¬ 
garet Hayden, Robert Douglas, H. 
McClure, salary negotiating commit¬ 
tee ; G. Sandman, press correspon¬ 
dent. A vote of thanks was extended 
to the retiring president, Mary Mc¬ 
Arthur. 

At a banquet held in the Cathedral 
Hall, J. H. T. Wood, chairman of the 
divisional board, Rev. Father Mar- 
sans, A. W. Reeves, H. E. Balfour, 
Mrs. Higgin, B. E. Walter, and Mrs. 
Ansley entertained the guests with 
inspiring and amusing addresses, 
under the chairmanship of Mary Mac- 
Arthur of McLennan. 

Jasper Sublocal 

At- the first meeting of the Jasper 
Sublocal on October 10, T. A. Sid- 
dall was elected president; J. Hum¬ 
phries, vice-president; E. Giebel- 
haus, secretary-treasurer; B. Cassan, 
press correspondent, and E. Mazurek, 
councillor. 

Mannville-Minburn Teachers 
Organize for New Term 

President Steve Chomey conduct¬ 
ed the September twenty-seventh 
meeting of the Mannville-Minburn 
Sublocal, at which they were thirteen 
members present. Harold White of 
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Minburn and Selmer Olsonberg of 
Mannville conducted a discussion on 
the teachers’ pension plan. 

Results of the election of the new 
executive were as follows: Steve 
Chorney, president; Harold White, 
vice-president; Lily Park, secretary- 
treasurer; George Kravetz, publicity 
director. 

Eyres President Milo-Queenstown- 
Arrowhead Sublocal 

Roy Eyres was elected president of 
the sublocal at its meeting on Sep¬ 
tember 19; Charles Carson, vice- 
president; Tom Clarke, secretary- 
treasurer. It was decided to hold a 
track meet in the spring rather than 
in the fall. 

Topics for the year will be 1. de¬ 
velopmental and remedial reading 
program; 2. how to teach literature; 
3. how to teach the exceptional 
child; 4. remedial spelling. 

Pincher Creek Local Decides 
On Library for Teachers 

The new executive elected for 
1950-51 for the Pincher Creek Local 
was Robin LaGrandeur, president; 
Emery Gruninger, vice-president; 
Rose Fewchuk, secretary. Council¬ 
lors are Ken Brown and Lillian 
Yonkers; program committee, Audrey 
Scott, Huelda Fergusons, and Frieda 
Stuckleburger. 

All members endorsed a motion 
that the local build up a library of 
professional reading for teachers of 
the division. 

The members anticipate a profit¬ 
able and interesting year for the 
local. 

Ryley Sublocal Oppose 
Holding Festival 

The Ryley Sublocal met September 
30 and elected Harold Parsons, 
president; Bernard O’Connor, vice- 
president; Harriett Ruddy, secretary- 
treasurer; Margery Ramsay, press 
representative; J. D. McDonald, rep¬ 
resentative to Holden Local; Marvin 
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section to discuss remedial reading 
under the leadership of A. L. Schrag, 
superintendent of the Spirit River 
School Division. Mr. Broughton, sup¬ 
erintendent of the High Prairie 
School Division, met with the junior 
high school teachers to study the new 
science course offered in grades VII, 
VIII, and IX. Sports activities in 
the division were dealt with by the 
high school section under the chair¬ 
manship of S. Farewell. 

Seventy guests attended the ban¬ 
quet held on Tuesday evening. C. 
Gudlaugson, mayor of Spirit River, 
welcomed the teachers and introduced 
the speakers of the evening. Dr. M. 
E. LaZerte of the University of Al¬ 
berta chose as his subject “The 
Status of the Teaching Profession.” 
He expressed delight at seeing among 
those present his old friend and co¬ 
worker Miss Henderson, recently re¬ 
tired from the Spirit River School. 
Together they comprised the staff of 
the Hardisty School in the year 1910. 
He paid tribute to her as an example 
of a teacher who remained in the pro¬ 
fession because she loved her work. 

H. E. Balfour of the Department 
of Education and formerly school in¬ 
spector at Grande Prairie was pleas¬ 
ed to see the improvements made in 
education during the past fifteen 
years in the Peace River country. 
“Anything can happen here,” he said, 
“and usually does.” 

On Wednesday morning Dr. La¬ 
Zerte gave an address on general 
problems in teaching. He stated that 
what had been basic in education for 
the past hundred years is still basic, 
only inovations are added as pro¬ 
gress is made. 

Mrs. Higgin, of the University of 
Alberta, demonstrated the proper use 
of recordings of selections taken 
from The Canadian Singer, authoriz¬ 
ed for use in Alberta schools. “In 
order to produce a good tone pupils 
must first hear it,” said Mrs. Higgin. 

The concluding session of the con- 
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vention was given over to Alberta 
Teachers’ Association local business. 
Eric C. Ansley, the general secretary, 
was present to report for the Central 
Executive. 

A new slate of officers was elected 
including, Ben Russell, president; S. 
Farewell, vice-president; Sister Faye, 
secretary-treasurer; J. Parks, press 
correspondent; Ethel Fildes, A. 
Zmean, councillors; Ethel Fildes, 
director of field service. 

Spirit River Sublocal 

Two meetings of the Spirit River- 
Rycroft Sublocal have been held and 
the members have elected S. Fare¬ 
well as president; H. Sharlow, 
vice-president; M. Didow, secretary- 
treasurer; Sister Hudon, press repre¬ 
sentative. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Bylaws and the teachers’ pension plan 
will be topics of discussion at a num¬ 
ber of the monthly meetings. 

Stettler Sublocal 

The decision to hold meetings the 
second Tuesday of each month was 
made by the twenty-one members 
present at the sublocal meeting on 
September 21. The members elected 
Colin Ramsay as president of the 
sublocal; C. Mellom, vice-president; 
E. MacDermid, secrtary-treasurer; 
Betty Palate, social convener; Don 
McDavid, Otto Geib, councillors. 

Stony Plain Sublocal 
Discuss Public Relations 

Public relations should be consider¬ 
ed by school boards as well as by 
teachers was the opinion expressed by 
the members of the Stony Plain Sub¬ 
local at their first meeting for the 

Donald Schultz raised the question 
in his report on the ATA Banff 
Workshop, and in the following dis¬ 
cussion the instructors asked if there 
was any way by which their em¬ 
ployers could be taught how to get 
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the most from their employees by 
happier working conditions. Mr. 
Schultz also stressed the fact that 
the activities of the sublocals might 
be more interesting and productive. 

Harold Anderson of the high school 
staff was elected president for the 
year, and Donald Shultz, Golden 
Spike, vice-president. Leah Blume as 
secretary-treasurer, Warren Bailey as 
councillor, and Marjorie Wilson as 
press reporter completed the execu¬ 
tive. 

St. Michael Sublocal 

Officers for the sublocal are 
Oliver Chernyk, president; Jean 
Shymanski, vice-president; Eleanor 
Tichon, secretary-treasurer; A. Hush- 
lak, councillor. Committees chosen 
for the fall convention were A. Hush- 
lak, nominations committee; Isabel 
Raychuba, auditing committee; Jean 
Shymanski, resolutions committee. 

Several members suggested that 
future meetings take place in country 
spots rather than in towns. 

Strathmore Sublocal 

Duties for the school fair were as¬ 
signed to the teachers at the meeting 
of the Strathmore Sublocal on Sep¬ 
tember 20. John Bracco will report 
on the Banff Workshop at the next 
meeting, which will be held in Carse- 
land. 

Swalwell Acme Sublocal 

Ralph McCall was elected presi¬ 
dent; Margaret Hoppus, vice-presi¬ 
dent; Edna Megli, secretary-treasur¬ 
er; Steve Semenchuk, councillor, and 
Helen Klassen, press correspondent, 
by the fifteen teachers present at the 
October meeting. Fall conventions 
and the proposed interschool concert 
were discussed. The November 
meeting will be held in the Linden 
School. 

Thorhild Sublocal 

Thorhild sublocal officers for 1950- 
51 elected at the October meeting 
are A. Skuba, president; D. Kolasa, 
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Used Books & Magazines 

Books of all kinds, single and sets. 

Prices the very lowest 
Geographical magazines, single and 


^FURS^ 


VISIT THE FUR HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 

A Good Place to Get Good Furs 

KRAFT FURS LTD. 

222 - 8th Ave. West. Kraft Bldg. 
Est. 1908 Calgary, Alta. 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL 
OCCASIONS 

All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band 
Instruments and Music 

FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 

130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 

(3 Doors East Bank of Montreal) 


W. J. STEEL —Florist 

Specialists in^Fine Flowers and tl 

Store: Elks Bldg., 116 - 7th Ave. 
CALGARY 

Store iPh. M2612 Night Ph. SOJ 


STAMMERING 

We offer the most scientific training 


others achieve normal fluent speech. My new 
48-page booklet, THE CORRECTION OF 
STAMMERING, gives full information. Dor- 

copy. 'wm. e D. Dennison, *643 Jarvis 


TEACHERS 


and thereafter. 10% 

Literary Agency, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


vice-president; M. Whitby, secretary- 
treasurer; B. Tataryn. 

The last Monday in the month was 
chosen as a regular meeting date and 
the next meeting will be November 
27. 

Two Hills Sublocal 
Reorganizes 

Eighteen members of the sublocal 
met in the Two Hills High School on 
September 22 to reorganize for the 
1950-51 term. The following officers 
were elected: N. Myskiw, president; 
Joanna Young, vice-president; N. 
Hauca, secretary-treasurer; J. Koz- 
mak, press correspondent; D. Po- 
dealuk, councillor; J. Kolisniak, L. 
Pidruchney, and Elsie Ponich, social 
committee. 

D. Podealuk, 1949-50 councillor, 
presented his report. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion of the salary 
schedule. 

The divisional secretary, Mr. Shav- 
chook, was present and gave the 
teachers valuable information regard¬ 
ing books and supplies. . 
Vegreville-Lavoy Sublocal 

With L. Maiko presiding, the sub¬ 
local held their reorganization meet- 
on September 27. The eighteen 
members present participated in a 
lively discussion of such vital topics 

track meet, festival, and salary 
schedule. 

The officers elected for 1950-51 

e L. Maiko, president; Alec 
Fedoruk, vice-president; A. Rogal- 
sky, secretary-treasurer; L. Collins, 
Rose Madsen, N. Cassidy, and Ger¬ 
trude Holden, social committee. 

Waskatenau Sublocal 

Officers elected at the October 
meeting were president, Henry Wil- 
vice-president, George Shapka; 
secretary, Mary Chorney; councillor, 
R. J. Elliott; program committee, J. 
Hawrelak, and Gertrude MacNamara; 

i correspondent, Margaret 
Forbes. 
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EDMONTON DIRECTORY 


Learning to Live 

Radio Station CFCN 

7:30-8:00 p.m. Saturday Evening. 
Spotlight on Elementary School 
Nov. 4 A New School— 

Richmond School 
” 11 A Good Beginning 

(Kindergarten) 

” 18 Getting Ready to Read 

(Grade I) 

” 25 The Three R’s (Grade II) 

Dec. 2 Speech Training 
(Grade III) 

” 9 Enterprise (Grade IV-V) 

” 16 Six Years of Growth 

(Grade VI) 

” 23 Christmas in Drama and 

Song 

Spotlight on Junior High School 

Jan. 6 Why a Junior High School 
” 13 Junior High Exploratory 

Courses 

” 20 Junior High Social 

Activities 

Spotlight on Senior High School 

Jan. 27 A Composite High School 
Feb. 3 Senior High Games 
” 10 Senior High Guidance 

Spotlight on Parents 

Feb. 17 The Home and School 
Association 
Education for Adults 
D. E. Bickell—Chairman 
Mary Hart—School Board 
Representative 
Olive Fisher—In charge of 
Elementary Programs 
R. G. Wallace—In charge of Junior 
High Programs 

Jessie Maxwell—In charge of Senior 
High Programs 

Mrs. H. T. Robertson and Mrs. John 
Devlin—Home and School 
A. Seymour and W. H. Cooper— 

Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Reperesentatives 
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BUTCHART & HOWE 
Optometrists 
Second Floor East 
Woodward Stores (Edmonton) 
Ltd. 
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Sparks 


• Merchants make more money out 

of the schools than the teachers. 
They have colossal and super-colossal 
sales for school opening, Halloween, 
Christmas, St. Valentine’s, Fathers’ 
Day, and Mothers’ Day; they have 
shops for “junior” and for “miss”; 
not to mention candy, popcorn, and 
funny papers. 

• Popcorn, by the way, is now being 
used to pack dishes and other 
fragile articles. Excellent! Now if 
some kindly soul would only find an¬ 
other use for gum besides just 
“chawing” it. 

• Have you read Life, October 16, 
1950? It is devoted entirely to 
schools. Be sure to get a copy. Fill 
in the questionnaire for your own 
school. You will get quite a jolt. 
Pass it on to your friends and your 
board. Give them a jolt too. 

• About The County Act. Never 
forget that the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation has never been asked what 
teachers think about- the proposed 
county system of local administration. 
Yet, when we criticize it, we are 
criticized for criticizing it and, it 
seems, for even suspecting it. Some¬ 
one must have confused the thing 
with Caesar’s wife. 

• More about The County Act. Has 
it ever occurred to the MLA’s and 
the promoters of the county system 
of local government that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association might be right 
after all. And that such a system 
will be harmful to the schools. See 
question 63, page 55, of the October 
16 issue of Life Magazine. It reads, 
“The school board, through de¬ 
termining its own budget without re¬ 
strictions, is independent of financial 
control by non-school agencies of 
the municipal government.” 
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• School boards with the best salary 
schedules like Killam, Coal Branch, 
Provost, to name a few, have been 
rebuked and termed “soft touches” 
by the trustees of some other boards 
whose teachers aren’t as well treated. 

• A scheme covering group in¬ 
surance, hospital benefits, and medi¬ 
cal services was made by the Clover 
Bar Board, which also brought forth 
sharp rebukes. Now, why shouldn’t 
the school boards with the best salary 
schedules and with other worthwhile 
benefits for teachers be complimented 
at trustees meetings and through the 
trustees magazine? 

• A large city school board —the 
same one that objected about the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association cartoons 
aimed at unwarranted authority of 
school boards—has asked for a cer¬ 
tificate for a music supervisor who 
hasn’t even grade XII standing. Un¬ 
fortunately, a special committee of 
the Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification proposed that he be 
granted a Standard S certificate upon 
completion of two years’ work at 
summer school— FOUR COURSES. 
Now, in case of a teacher, a Standard 
S certificate is granted only after 
TWO FULL YEARS OF TRAINING 
in the Faculty of Education. But, one 
year of university for each summer 
session—not bad time from a “sit¬ 
ting” start. An Alberta record, no 

© Even with a bachelor’* degree any¬ 
one must take FIVE COURSES in 
Education to qualify for a Standard 
certificate. So, having a few friends 
on an influential school board ap¬ 
pears to be worth ONE COURSE 
MORE THAN a bachelor’s degree in 
obtaining a Standard certificate in 
teaching. 
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